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6 IN THE WILDERNESS. 

and so does Widgins and his wife, who live 
in the back rooms over the library ; but its 
hard work for three of us, and Widgins is 
always in the way. 

I daresay it appears somewhat singular 
that I should be steward at the Wilderness, 
and yet living in a cottage with my brother 
Jem, but that requires a little explanation. 

It came about in this wise: — 

A few years ago Jem and I went to take 
tea with Widgins and his wife. After tea we 
strolled about the rooms — dusty, deserted, 
and miserable rooms they were, and are — 
rooms full of frowning portraits, and ugly, 
high-backed chairs stuck before yawning 
firegrates and in recesses of broad win- 
dows — chairs that seemed waiting for the 
ghosts I 

But I am coming to the ghosts pre- 
sently. 

Well, Widgins and my brother were 
standing before one of the queer portraits 
to which I have alluded, and I was 



8 Abel's suspicions. 

"Jem," said I, in a whisper, after 
Widgins had shuffled from the room. 

"Well, Abel, what's in your head 
now?" 

"I don't think its the Squire." 

Jem began to whistle. 

" I think it's more likely to be a 
ghost ! " 

Jem was not surprised at this astound- 
ing revelation; he kept on with his tune, 
looking at me in a stony, apathetic 
manner, that was particularly aggravating. 

Presently we heard a deal of unbarring 
and unbolting at the front door — ^it had 
not turned on its hinges for six long 
years — and then a deep ringing voice in 
the great hall. 

" Upon my soul, it is the Squire 1 " 
cried Jem, catching me suddenly by the 
arm. "Come, Abel, let's sheer out of 
this; his honour won't like strange sails 
hanging about his port." 

"Perhaps it's a Fetch." 



THE SQUIRE. 9 

"What's a Fetch?" 

"It's the gh " 

Jem would not wait for any explana- 
tion, but in his roughest manner — and he 
is very rough at times^ sailor like 1 — half- 
pushed, half-dragged me out of the room 
into the library. 

We had to pass through the library to 
gain the staircase ; and. as we were hurry- 
ing towards a door at its further ex- 
tremity, it opened suddenly, and sure 
enough in came the Squire ! 

He was a tall man, of about forty; a 
fine man, too, for all his red, burnt face, 
long, ragged hair, and his disordered 
and travel-stained apparel. 

He carried a hat and riding-whip in 
his right hand, and over his left arm 
was flung a heavy horseman's cloak. 

Jem gave a scrape and clumsy bow, 
and stammered out something about beg- 
ging his honour's pardon for being in 
the house, and so on; but it wasn't 



10 IN A HURRY. 

Widgins' fault, lie could assure his honour 
— in fact, it wasn't anybody's fault ex- 
actly. 

The start of surprise which he gave 
at our unlooked-for appearance convinced 
me that he was a creature of the flesh. 
Besides, 1 have seen his ghost sincCj and 
know the diflference. 

Widgins entered, with a lighted candle. 

"Give me the light," said the Squire, 
"and take these men away." 

"Yes, sir." 

" Let my horse be resaddled in half-an- 
hour." 

" Half-an-hour, sir?" 

"Yes; I must go back to-night. I 
must be many miles from here before 
the sunrise." 

"Won't you take any refreshment, 
sir?" 

"No." 

"And there's no occasion to prepare 
your honour's room ? " 



AN INQUIRY. 11 

" What, to sleep in ! '* with a shudder. 
"I would as soon sleep in my coffin!" 

Although he muttered the last few 
words in an under tone they did not 
escape my notice, and they very natu- 
rally made me curious ; consequently, to 
the consternation of Widgins and my 
brother, I ventured to remark : — 

"And what can be the matter with the 
room — ^is it ghosts ? " 

He had been passing his hand over 
an old library-table near the fire-place, as 
if in search of a spring or secret 
drawer, but at my simple inquiry he 
gave a leap backwards, and turned such 
a pale, green colour, that he curdled 
every drop of blood in my body. 

"What made you ask me that?^^ 

"It's all his nonsense, your honour," 
broke in Jem; "he don't know what 
he's saying half his time, poor fellow! 
He's a brother of mine, and — ^touched, 
your honour I " 



12 ON GHOSTS. 

« Indeed 1" 

" He's been a writer, and a bit of an 
actor, your honour; and he had a fall 
some years ago, going down a trap, 
which nearly foundered him, your honour. 
He's always talking about ghosts." 

The Squire forced a cough. 

" I understand," he said. " Ha I ha ! 
ghosts, indeed I But, my good fellow," 
turning to me, "do you think we have 
any ghosts in Blackerthorn ? " 

"I don't 'know, sir." 

"Have you ever seen a ghost? — I 
don't mean a play-house ghost, man." 

"No— but stiU " 

"Come on, Abel," growled my brother, 
giving me a brutal nudge in the side, 
which topk away all breath for argu- 
ment. 

"What is he doing in Blackerthorn?" 
I heard the Squire ask. 

" Nothing, sir ; his brother takes care 
of him." 



AN APPOINTMENT. 13 

"Now, Widgins, don't say that!" cried 
I, firing up; "I'm as good a man as 
you are, and take care of everything 
myself. Let Squire Esselton give me a 
responsible situation here, and see how 
ril fulfil its duties!" 

The Squire stood by the library table, 
waving his gloved hand towards the door. 

" Gro, go 1 " he said ; " don't stand 
brawling here in my presence." 

"What did he say Jem takes care of 
me for ! " 

"There, be ofi^, my good man," said 
the Squire. "I grant you sane enough 
— sane enough to be a steward here, and 
take care of the ghosts ! " 

"Thank you, Mr. Esselton. I'll take 
the stewardship — I'm very much obliged 
to you." 

My readiness surprised him. He stared 
a moment, then muttered, being evidently 
in a hurry: — 

"Take anything, but go!" 



14 ABEL ON THE LOOK-OUT. 

So that is how I came to be steward 
at the Wilderness ; and, considering the 
haste of the Squire, and the pressure of 
something on his mind, not to mention 
the utter strangers we were to each 
other, I think it was very handsome of 
him to give me the appointment. 

We had been upstairs half an-hour — I 
have already observed that Widgins' room 
was on the first floor — and Widgins and 
my brother were still abusing me in one 
breath, and imploring me to keep quiet 
till the Squire had gone in another, when 
the library-beU rang loudly. 

Widgins took the light, and left me 
with my brother Jem. But it was very 
fine to leave me behind, and go and 
backbite me to the Squire, and perhaps 
persuade him to revoke my appointment, 
on account of some cock-and-buU story 
of my incapacity; and so I thought, as 
I sat in a chair by the door, listening 
to the echoing shuffle of the jealous 



A BACE FOR THE SQUIRE. 15 

housekeeper. But I was not to be easily 
cheated of my stewardship. So, when I 
heard the hbrary-door open, and the 
clank, clank of the Squire's spurs, as he 
went striding along the passages, I 
gradually edged myself round to the 
door — and then, springing up suddenly, 
ran out of the room. 

" Abel, you stupid fool, avast I " 

My brother came rushing downstairs 
after me, and away we went twisting roimd 
the pillar where the lamp is, and scuttling 
along the passages leading to the hall. 

It was the nick of time ; for Mrs. 
Widgins was opening the great door, and 
the Squire, with his cloak and hat on, 
stood flapping a bundle of papers against 
the handle of his riding-whip. 

"Squire, Squire I you won't believe a 
word he says — I'm to be the steward 
here, ain't I? I'll serve you well; I 
will, indeed. It's aU a story about my 
head — upon my word, it is ! " 
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16 THE LAST COMMISSION. 

" Steward, steward ! " repeated he ab- 
sently. " Oh ! ah 1 — steward be it. We'll 
settle that all right enough." 

"I don't care about wages a bit, sir — 
I'm an inde " 

"All the better for me — ^let it be 
steward then. Where's my mare ? " 

The door was open, and Widgins was 
coming round with the Squire's horse. 

"Any orders. Squire?" I ventured to 
ask. 

He shook his head. 

"Any room you would like prepared, 
sir?" 

"No." 

"Not the library, sir?" 

" Ah ! the library I That was a fa- 
vourite place once. Take care of the 
library for me, or " 

"Eh, SU-?" 

" Or my ghost ! " he cried, with a 
derisive laugh, as he sprang down the 
Steps and on to his horse's back. 



EXIT. 17 

A minute afterwards he had vanished 
in the darkness ; and we were standing 
at the open door, listening to the distant 
clatter, clatter of his horse's heels. 



18 
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ABOUT THE GHOSTS. 

We had finished breakfast, Jem and I, 
and I was looking for my hat. 

"What port, brother?" he inquired. 

" I should think you ought to know." 

" How should I know ? " said he, 
carelessly. 

"Why, you surely have not forgotten 
my appointment?" 

"Rubbish I" 

"Fm going to the Wilderness.^' 

"Stuff!" 

"I don't see any rubbish or stuff in 
the case," I replied. "I wonder where 
my hat is ? " 



• ABEL BEGINS BUSINESS. 19 

I found my hat at last, and started 
for the Wilderness. Jem did not fol- 
low me — he never does, because it 
hurts my feelings ; and I seldom come 
to harm without him, being a very 
careful walker over crossings. There 
was little doubt that Widgins and Jem 
had mutually agreed to mortify me to 
the quick that morning ; for, upon Widgins 
opening the side-door by the stables, he 
pretended to be thunderstruck at my ap- 
pearance. 

"What, Abel!" he cried, "I hope no- 
thing's wrong at home?" 

"Nothing at all, thank you," I re- 
plied. "Please to let me pass, I'm going 
to put the library to rights a bit." 

" I'll lay ten to one he's got that 
steward's dodge into his head," he whis- 
pered to his wife, whose rosy face I 
perceived for the first time smiling over 
Widgins' shoulder. 

"What do you mean by * dodge,' Mr. 

c2 



20 JEALOUSY. 

Widgins?" I inquired, loftily. "It was 
the Squire's free offer, and I accepted 
it. I can't help your jealous feelings — 
that's your own look-out." 

I was rather severe with Widgins, you 
see; but I think he deserved it. 

Widgins scratched his head, and looked 
back at his wife. 

Now, Mrs. Widgins is at times a most 
sensible woman, and quite a contrast to 
her husband ; and on that particular 
morning her reasoning powers being ex- 
tremely well developed, the folly of 
opposition to the Squire's commands 
instantly struck her as a futile task. 
Emerging from behind her husband's 
shoulder, the good woman remarked: — 

"It's all quite right, Abel, you must 
not mind Widgins ; he be a little put out 
this morning about the 'pointment, poor 
fellow ! And so you are to be our 
steward. Master Drags ? " 

"Certainly I am." 



DRAWN DAGGERS. 21 

"I'm feared you won't find much to 
do, Master Abel ; but there be the run of 
the rooms when you like, and perhaps 
itll amuse you." 

"It's a mercy we worn't turned out 
neck and crop last night," grunted 
Widgins. " I've known the time when 
the Squire wouldn't have stood half of 
your rumpageousness." 

"We must humour him," muttered 
Mrs. Widgins. 

"I won't humour him in his bad 
tempers," I exclaimed, indignantly ; " I'm 
thoroughly ashamed of him." 

" He's getting worse and worse ! " cried 
Widgins. " I'll lay ten to one his brother 
will have to lock him up at last." 

I deigned no answer to this vile 
insinuation, but for a whole month I 
never spoke to Widgins. I was as cold, 
and grave, and reserved towards him as 
—as a ghost! 

That reminds me how close we are 



22 HAUNTED ! 

getting to the ghosts. Ah! it was very 
dreadful — I have not been the same 
man since. 

That morning I entered upon my new 
duties at the Wilderness. I took a good 
turn of all the rooms — through the 
great chambers above stairs, with their 
dusty bed-hangings and heavy window- 
curtains — ^through the waste of drawing- 
room, dining-room and hunting-hall, each 
yawning like an empty grave, and smell- 
ing as damp and earthy. I made the 
grand tour eveiy day, and wound up 
with the library. Wandering through 
those deserted chambers day after day, 
I became still more convinced that it was 
a house fit only to be haunted — that it 
was a house which no change or decora- 
tion would make less desolate or dreary 
— a house-of-call for ghosts! 

I was sure there were ghosts in the 
place; that they came gliding from 
all corners; that the room-doors I had 
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locked behind me opened noiselessly; 
that panels slid away in the dark wain- 
scot ; that traps yawned in the floor ; 
that the tapestry was pulled back by 
gleaming hands ; that the heavy cabinets 
of wahiut-wood moved silently aside, dis- 
closing secret passages; that the tenants 
of the picture-frames slid down from the 
walls ; that the corridors and stairs were 
full of shadowy figures after the church 
dock in the village had given warning 
note of midnight. 

I questioned Widgins concerning this at 
last, and made earnest inquiry as to whe- 
ther he had ever heard deep sighs or stifled 
groans outside his bed-room door ; and 
he said he never had, but he hoped I 
wouldn't go on like that, for it made 
his flesh creep horribly. 

I interrogated Mrs. Widgins, and asked 
if there had been at any time or place 
a murder in the Esselton family ; and 
she did not know for certain, but the 



24 WAITING IN THE LIBRARY. 

Squire, when he was a younger man, was 
very fond of shooting. 

But although there came to light no 
proof of spectral visitation, I knew by 
instinct that the Wilderness was haunted, 
and I should meet the ghosts in time. 
Not that I wanted to meet them — ^far 
from it — ^but I felt certain they were not 
to be avoided, and that I was doomed 
some day to cross their path, and listen 
to their dreadful revelations. I told Jem 
of it, and he said, "Don't go any more 
then," which was a remarkably foolish 
observation, for how could I help going 
when it was my duty? A pretty sort 
of steward I should have been, I think, 
and well worthy of my place 1 

I made the library my sitting-room, 
and put it in order for the Squire — or 
his ghost I He said his ghost, poor fellow I 
as he rode away; and when the short 
winter days came on I used to grow 
rather nervous in the dull, gray after- 
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noons, and sit with my face towards the 
door, half-expecting to see him suddenly 
stalk in, or a something like him that 
didn't make a noise! 

But I never flinched from going to 
the Wilderness — no man living can ac- 
cuse Abel Drags of that. 

The first winter passed without the 
ghosts — all the next spring, summer, and 
autumn, until the winter came again. 

It happened that about the 14th of 
December my brother Jem heard from 
an old friend and shipmate, who had 
arrived from Calcutta. Jem was very 
anxious to see him, and kept throwing 
out half-hints, and asking me how I 
should like to go to London for a day 
or two? 

"He's an old messmate; our hammocks 
were swung side by side, Abel, and we 
used to pitch tough yarns to each other 
in rare style — how I should like to see 
old Ben I" 



26 A PROPOSITION. 

"I tell you what I don't mind doing, 
Jem." 

"What's that?" 

"I'll keep house till your return." 

"That's very likely." 

"Or— I have it!" 

"Now, Abel, for the Lord's sake, don't 
begin about the ghosts ! " cried Jem, get- 
ting up to run away. 

" I'm not accustomed to allude to ghosts, 
that I'm aware of, Mr. Drags." 

" Ah 1 ah ! Now, then, what's all this 
tacking about to end in?" 

" I'll stay with Widgins till after 
Christmas, if you like ; and you can shut 
up the cottage, and leave the Bible open 
on the table to hinder any " 

"Let's overhaul this a minute or two," 
said Jem, hastily ; " it's not such a bad 
proposition, and Widgins is not the mate 
to mind it. You don't mind being left, 
brother?" 

"Mind, indeed!" 



JEM GOES TO LONDON. 27 

So the next evening Widgins and my 
brother had a long consultation, smoked 
a deal of tobacco, drank a great many 
glasses of grog, and made as much fuss 
concerning their arrangements as if I were 
a little baby. Jem packed up a port- 
manteau the next day, locked up the 
house, shook hands heartily with me, 
and promised to be back again before 
they rang the new year in with the 
Blackerthorn bells. 

" Don't make a lubber of yourself about 
the ghosts, Abel. They're all moonshine, 
you know ? " 

"I used to believe so once myself, 
when I was chalking my face in the 
dressing-room — ^but now ! " 

"Good-bye, and keep yourself lively, 
there's a good feUow. Upon my soul, I 
hardly like to leave you. Keep an eye 
on him, Widgins. Good-bye." 

And off went brother Jem, as pleased 
as a school-boy with his holiday. 
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I managed very well after Jem had 
gone; there were no long walks to and 
from the Wilderness every day, and I 
could attend to the library directly I 
arose. Widgins and his wife were very 
kind to me, perhaps a little too familiar 
in their absurd way; but that was owing 
to my own encouragement — for one is 
forced to lower his dignity a bit, and 
try to forget his superior position in the 
household, when he sits at the same 
table with his subordinates, and shares in 
their conversation. 

At first I was rather nervous in my 
make-shift bed— an old sofa, three chairs, 
and plenty of blankets — ^knocked up in 
the next room to Widgins. Widgins 
wanted me to sleep in the Squire's room, 
but I thought of the Squire's reluctance 
to the same, and immediately declined. 

Christmas-eve came round, and we had 
quite a merry party in the servants' hall. 
Widgins, his wife, and I had brightened 



CHRISTMAS EVE. 29 

up the place with holly, and mistletoe 
and laurel, and piled together a roar- 
ing wood fire in the big grate, and 
cleared away the tables and dressers to 
make room for the young folks dancing, 
and then we went at it in a true old 
Christmas spirit. 

We do this every year in Blackerthom. 
Each guest subscribes a little, and brings 
something towards the feast, and we make 
merry, as well as our betters, on Christ- 
mas-eve. 

There were twenty or thirty of us that 
night. Lord ! how the young ones danced 
to Gray the schoolmaster's fiddle ! — and 
how everybody laughed at everybody's 
joke, and what a lot of kissing there was 
under the mistletoe — and in the passages 
too, where there was no occasion for it 
I caught young Hardy the wheelwright 
and Kitty Gray at it myself; and they 
nearly frightened me out of my five 
senses, for I thought they were ghosts! 



30 ROUND THE FIRE. 

The young people danced away till nine 
at night — nine is a late hour for the 
"early birds" of Blackerthom — and then 
we had singing and telling of stories to 
wind up the evening. Gray the school- 
master sang " Old Towler ; " and Widgins, 
who had been drinking everything before 
him, tried half-a-dozen times to begin 
the " Curly-headed* Ploughboy," and broke 
down at each effort, owing to the hic- 
cups; and young Hardy sang about his 
"True Love," looking hard at the school- 
master's daughter all the while, which 
made her blush a great deal, and gave 
rise to some sly jokes amongst the com- 
pany ; for Kitty is to be Mrs. Hardy when 
the spring comes round, and a very nice 
and comfortable Mrs. Hardy she'll make, 
I'm inclined to think. 

As for the story-teUing; it was admi- 
rable. Gray was in his element, and told 
us about a murder in foreign parts, and 
how it was discovered by a dog, and 
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how the dog went fifty miles to find 
his master, and brought him all the way 
to the grave in the forest, by tugging 
with his teeth at the tails of his coat. 
It was very thrilling, but I did not be- 
lieve it, and so I told Mr. Gray. For 
I don't credit half about these dogs; I 
know well enough they are all made to 
order for story-books and natural histories. 
Why, when I was a younger man I 
wrote a series of astonishing narratives 
concerning canine sagacity myself, and all 
out of my own head — that was before 
my own head got so damaged going 
down a trap, though ! 

Mr. Gray objected to my questioning 
the authenticity of his narrative, and we 
began quarrelling, which disturbed for a 
few minutes the harmony of the even- 
ing; but Mrs. Widgins interfered, and 
said something about merry Christmas, 
and we were shaking hands the moment 
afterwards, and laughing with the best of 
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them. Somebody — I forget who it was 
now — wanted to hinder me telling a story 
in my turn, as if I were not a good 
hand at a story, too; but I stopped 
that, and commenced. 

A number of the lasses came round — 
I was sitting with my head against the 
chimney-piece — and I could see by their 
whispering and giggling that they expected 
to make some rare fun out of the old 
fellow — ^but they were disappointed. Hardy 
and the rest of the young men stood in the 
background, looking over the girls' heads, 
and I heard Hardy say to young Blinks : — 

"Poor old Drags is going to give us 
a ghost-story. He*ll grow so solemn over 
it that you'll die of laughing.'' 

"Leave old Drags to manage his own 
story, Hardy, lad," said I, in reply, "and 
don't laugh at him, at all events. As 
for ghost-stories, I don't know one." 

At which . asseveration they began to 
laugh immediately. 
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So I commenced my story — I forget 
its purport now, but it was a story 
which I had read many years ago in 
an old book of my father's — a quiet, 
fiinny tale enough, suitable for Yule.- 
time. But whether my memory failed 
me, or some incident of my stage life 
became mixed up with the tale, or some 
shadow of coming events dimmed my 
imderstanding and confused the even 
tenor of my relation, it is pretty certain 
that I was soon talking about ghosts, de- 
spite my strong objection to the subject, 
and of a supernatural visitation to an old 
lady who lived near a dreary church-yard, 
and who had not put a tombstone over 
her eldest son's grave, because her eldest 
son had betrayed in his djdng hour some 
dreadful family secret, which he had 
sworn to keep inviolate. There was a 
great deal of the story, and by some 
strange means there was no reaching 
the end of it. So I went on about the 
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son's ghost, and the family secret, and 
the blood-stained floor, until the giggling 
country maids turned white as ghosts 
themselves, and Kitty Gray had to be 
sustained with smelling-salts and a glass 
of spring water. It became a very awful 
tale. More ghosts were introduced into 
the story, in a most unaccountable manner ; 
and when it came to the son suddenly 
appearing before his wicked old mother, 
arm-in-arm with his father's skeleton, and 
both surrounded by pale blue fire, Hardy, 
with a face as long as my arm, begged 
me to postpone the rest of the story till 
the morning, the young women shivered 
and sobbed behind their handkerchiefs, 
and poor Kitty tumbled off her chair into 
Mrs. Widgins' arms, and went into a 
complicated fainting-fit 

I kept on with my ghost-story — I felt 
it my duty to keep on until I arrived 
at some termination satisfactory to myself 
and the audience; but I grieve to say, 
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that, with the utmost disrespect to my 
position as a steward or a story-teller, 
the young men, headed by that rough 
rascal of a Hardy, took forcible posses- 
sion of my person, lifted me on their 
brawny shoulders, and carried me kick- 
ing over their heads — and at them, by 
the way — out of the room, upstairs to 
my own bed-chamber, where they locked 
me in and left me. 

After an indignant soliloquy on the 
ingratitude of man, I came to the deter- 
mination of getting into my sofa, three 
chairs, and the blankets, and enjoying a 
good night's rest. I had soon performed 
the first part of my resolution, but I 
found the second to be a physical im- 
possibility. I lay listening to the voices 
in the servants' hall, then trying to 
squeeze a morsel or two of sleep from 
my eyes, then sitting upright listening 
to the departing guests, and the many 

d2 
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good-nights and merry Christmas's they 
were bestowing on each other. 

" God bless their hearts ! " said I to 
myself, forgetting my late unauthorized 
indignities; "a merry Christmas to them 
one and all! — ^there are not too many 
days of merriment for the poor in the 
three hundred and sixty-five — a merry 
Christmas to them I My wish is none the 
less hearty that it comes from one who 
has lived over ninety odd Christmas-days, 
and has seen something to touch the 
heart and gird the belt of fellow-sym- 
pathy a little closer, in each of them 
that he remembers." 

And with this sentiment, which was 
quite out of my line, I rolled from the 
sofa to the chairs, and began to doze. 

Now I should have comfortably and 
peaceably passed that Christmas night in 
bed — for I was dropping into a sound 
refreshing sleep — had it not been for Mrs. 
Widgins, who broke upon my slumbers 
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by rapping at the door as she passed. 

"Be you all right and comfortable, 
Master Drags ? " she asked. 

" Thankee, thankee ; yes, comfortable 
enough, Mrs. Widgins," I answered, start- 
ing up; "youVe given me a little fright 
though — I thought it was a ghost." 

"You maunt think anything aboot 
those rude young scamps, Master Abel 
— it's Christmas time, you know, and 
young blood's young blood." 

" I forgive the rascals ; but it was 
certainly rude, and — very unexpected ! " 

She was going away, when I called out, 

"Mrs. Widgms?" 

"Yes, Abel." 

"What tune is it, Mrs. Widgins?" 

" It wor striking eleven as I coomed 
upstairs. The old man's in bed and 
asleep, so it be time I joined him. Good- 
night, Abel." 

"A merry Christmas to you, Mrs. 
Widgins 1 " I said, sarcastically. 
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"Ay, good now, and— Lor' bless us! 
and 1 wor forgetting to give you merry 
Christmas, Master Abel, your own oldest 
friend, too ! " cried she. " A merry 
Christmas ! — a merry Christmas, and many 
of 'em ! — a merry Christmas, Master 
Abel!" 

And her cheery voice echoed the last 
words as she shut the door of her own 
room. 

Now we approach the most wonderful 
part of my revelation. They may say I 
was asleep — that I dreamed or thought 
it all — ^that the drink got into my poor 
head, or the unfinished ghost-story could 
not get out of it, and all that nonsense; 
they may say what they like — i know 
better. 

As for being asleep, I wasn't sleepy 
in the least ; I lay as broad awake as 
ever I had been in my life, thinking of 
Brother Jem enjoying his Christmas 
holiday, of Widgins, and Kitty Gray, 
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and the schoolmaster, and young Hardy, 
and the Squire. 

When it came to thinking of the 
Squire, I forgot about the others — ^the 
supernumeraries, speaking professionally — 
and fell fathom- deep in reverie concern- 
ing him. 

I thought of the loud ring at the 
bell, that dusky summer evening — of the 
Squire's entrance in his travel-stained 
dress, the riding-cloak thrown across his 
left arm, and the hat and whip in his 
dexter hand — of his dark eyes pouncing on 
me, and fixing me at my first inquiry— 
of the conversation we had had together, 
and his last words in the hall, when— 
SUDDENLY an idea struck me, and I 
leaped up in bed, and sat holding my 
temples and considering the question — 

What did he seek in the secret drawer 
of the library table? Strange as it may 
seem, I had forgotten the little inci- 
dent connected with the drawer until 
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a few minutes past midnight of Christ- 
mas eve, 18 — . Then how it bothered 
me! The more I thought of it, the 
more a thousand other questions concern- 
ing and connected with it came trooping 
up to utterly bewilder me- 
* Had he come so long a distance merely 
to open that drawer? What was in the 
drawer? Had the papers he held in 
his hand when I saw him for the second 
time anything to do with it, and had 
he come for them? What was left be- 
hind in the drawer? Could I find the 
spring ? Would there be any harm in 
getting up and finding my way into the 
library? Perhaps there was something 
important in the drawer, and it might 
be stolen one of these fine nights? I'd 
better get up! 

It was bright moonlight, and there 
was a hard frost outside — ^and inside, too, 
for it nipped at my legs, as I slipped 
from my sofa and three chairs, and be- 
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gan hastily dressing myself. I had no 
light save the glimmer of the moon 
through the window-blind, but I managed 
to equip myself with all possible dispatch. 
I never gave a thought about waiting 
till the morning — it could not have been 
done! 

When I was quite dressed, it occurred 
to me that Hardy had locked the door 
upon me after he and his boisterous 
companions had seen me to my room. 

" It's all no good ! " I cried, " the door's 
locked; and the library will be robbed, 
and the table with the secret spring 
carried off in the night, and what will 
the Squire say to me?" 

I put a hand on the door in my 
vehemence, and as sure as you are read- 
ing this book — and very kind it is of 
you to read it — ^the door was unlocked 
and ajar I 

1 felt curdling all over, but I stepped 
on to the black landing-place, and com- 
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menced groping my way to the stairs. 
I knew there was something coming 
then, or the door would not have been 
so mysteriously unfastened ; nevertheless, 
I plucked up my courage, and con- 
tinued my progress. I put my ear to 
the key-hole of Widgms' door, and lis- 
tened. Mr. and Mrs. Widgins were both 
snoring — Mr. W. in a deep bass, and 
Mrs. W. in a dislocated soprano — and 
Widgins* watch was ticking away at a 
furious rate somewhere in the roouL 

But I have something more serious 
before me than Widgins' watch, and I 
should not have alluded to it in any 
manner whatsoever, only I consider it as 
a conclusive fact that I was wide awake. 
When a person is troubled with horrible 
dreams he is too much excited to listen 
at key-holes, and hear watches ticking. 

Well, I found the stairs, and a window 
let in the moonlight and lighted me 
down them. There were no ghosts about, 
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which rendered it comfortable walking. 
Oh! Abel, Abel, false security! 

I stood at the bottom of the stairs, 
hesitating whether to proceed at once to 
the servants' hall for a light, or make 
for the library and open the window 
shutters. Hearing a peculiar rustling 
noise behind me, I speedily determined 
on the light, and went downstairs to the 
scene of the late revelry, and stumbled 
my way over prostrate chairs towards a 
sullen blot of red in the cavernous grate 
— *he smouldering remnant of the Yule 
log. I lighted a candle — a very small 
piece of candle it was, too, and the only 
piece I could find — and, after a stare at 
the disordered furniture, at the boughs 
of holly and mistletoe hanging from the 
rafters, and at the seat from which I 
had been mercilessly wrenched in the 
middle of a fine story, I went into the 
passage again. Nobody there, not even 
the ghosts (if there can be ghosts, or 
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Fetches of people in the flesh) of Master 
Hardy and Kitty Gray kissing each 
other. 

Upstairs, into the hall, round the 
comer, along the corridor, upstairs again, 
at the library-door — in the library. 

Mercy on a nervous old man of ninety- 
four years of age, how dark it was ! My 
one little candle seemed almost swallowed 
up in the foggy density around; there 
was but a circle of a few feet dimly 
lighted by my flickering dip; everything 
else was black, black/ 1 had some diffi- 
culty in finding the library-table; but I 
reached it at last, and set my candle- 
stick thereon, and gave a hurried look 
on all sides. 

Yes, there I was in the library, 
smothered round by rows of dusty books. 

It was terribly cold, and my teeth 
chattered like a dice-box. It was getting 
late, too, and the candle was becoming 
miserably small. I commenced searching 
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for the spring of the secret drawer. He 
passed his hand round the extreme 
edge — ^not there! There was a row of 
fanny brass nails in front; I tried them 
every one — first pressing, and then pull- 
ing, but the spring seemed not amongst 
them. I took out the drawers which 
were unlocked, and felt behind them — 
nothing like a spring, but something very 
like a splinter, which got down between 
my nail and my flesh, and hurt me. 

What a foolishly small bit of candle 
it was ! It had nearly guttered away 
coming up the stairs, and was now sus- 
piciously bobbing, and flickering, and 
threatening annihilation. 

I passed my hand down the sides of 
the table — no protuberance or artful 
mark. Where was the spring? 

I set the candle on the floor, and went 
on my knees to thoroughly examine the 
exterior of the library-table, and to 
endeavour to detect the whereabouts of 
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a drawer. I searched very rigorously — 
I thought I had discovered it ; I gave 
a low cry of exultation, and — out went 

THE CANDLE 1 

In the pitch darkness, with a strong 
smell of burnt wick. An awful sense of 
loneliness, as if the world were dead 
and dark for ever; as if I were the 
only living being on its surface, and 
that one doomed to be eternally inhaling 
candle-" snuff I" 

I scrambled to my feet, and made a 
rush towards the door. It was a mis- 
calculation, for the marble mantel-piece 
received me between the eyes, and 
knocked me amongst the fire-irons. I got 
up again, and proceeded with a greater 
degree of caution, but the door had 
vanished! There was nothing but books, 
books, books, varied occasionally by iron- 
barred window-shutters. When I reached 
a window-shutter for the fifth time, I 
began to think it would be just as well 
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to open it, and see my way either to 
the library-table or the mysterious door. 
Perhaps the library-table, if the moon- 
light did not look too ghostly — ^for that 
spring must be found I 

I began unfastening the window-shutter ; 
I drew back the bolts and removed the 
heavy iron bar which went across, and 
then I flung the shutter suddenly back, 
and let in the moonlight. 

Good God! standing on the terrace, 
close to the window I had opened, look- 
ing in upon me, was the Squire ! The 
Squire, as I had seen him first, with 
hat and riding-whip in one hand, and 
the long dark cloak across the left arm, 
standing outside in the bitter frost. 

As we glared at each other, the clock 
struck TWELVE. When the humming ring 
of the bell had ceased I backed slowly to- 
wards the middle of the room, and the 
Squire passed through the window and 
followed me. It glided through the win- 
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dow; It did not dash in head foremost, 
like a harlequin — It came in like a 
ghost. 

And It was a ghost — the first of 
them ! 

" Can't you find the spring, Drags ? " 
" N-n — ^no, sir." 

" Oh 1 it's easy enough — ^look here ! " 
It was at the table ; It put its hand on 
one of the brass nails; there was a sharp 
click, and a drawer flew open at the 
side — a drawer full of papers, and jewel- 
cases, and old letters. 

The Squire's ghost shut the drawer 
again, then turned, and looked at me. 
What a cold, gleaming face It had, to 
be sure ! 

" You know me again, I suppose ? " 
"You're the Squire's ghost." 
"Well guessed. Drags," was the reply; 
"and so you have put the library to 
rights. I suppose you expected me to- 
night?" 
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«No, I— I don't think I did." 

"Not on Christmas-day?" 

"Why on Christmas-day, Mr. Essel- 
ton?" 

"You don't know the rule which ap- 
plies to the Blackerthom ghosts?" 

"No." 

" I thought you knew all about us ? " 

"No, sir." 

" Can't you keep your teeth from 
chattering?" asked the ghost. "I find it 
very annoying." 

" It'll go off in a minute or two, sir ; 
I — I'm not quite used to you yet," I 
replied ; " and it is rather cold, you 
see." 

"I don't feel it." 

"Ahl daresay not." 

"Are you not aware, Abel Drags, 
that those who have been born at the 
Wilderness, or within six miles of it, 
and have died, no matter at what place, 
with a great secret buried in thei^* 

£ 
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hearts — a secret for ever unconfessed to 
htunan ear — are doomed to walk the 
earth as ghosts ? " 

"Poor things!" 

"Once in every year, Abel Drags, the 
ghosts meet to relate those long-pent 
secrets to each other — a mockery of con- 
fidence I " 

" Dear me ! " said I ; " and that time 
is ?" 

"Now. From twelve o'clock till cock- 
crow." 

" God bless me ! " I ejaculated ; " per- 
haps you wouldrA object to my going 
away?" 

"Stay, Abel Drags," said the ghost; 
"you have come hither of your own 
free will — you have no power to leave 
us." 

"Oh, dearl" 

" It would not be merciful to leave 



us." 



"Why not?" 
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"If the secrets of old time be 
told to living man, by that man's 
generous consent, our ghosts are laid to 
rest" 

"But stm ^" 

"Do not deny us, Abel Drags," said 
It J "think what it is to be a ghost, 
to be for ever gliding between the 
grave and the living world, having a 
claim to neither." 

"You cannot have had much expe- 
rience of its horrors?" 

"Six weeks of it," said the ghost 
— "more than enough for me." 

"We never heard that you were " 

"A letter will arrive to-morrow." 

"But, really," said I, in expostulation 
— "I'm an old man, a nervous man, 
a man very subject to influenza, and a 
man afraid of ghosts." 

"You refuse?" 

" And it win last " 

"—TiU the dawn." 

e2 
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" Oh, dear, and it isn't light till seven in 
the morning ! " 

" Come, you consent ? You wouldn't like 
to be a ghost yourself, continually going 
up and down traps and knocking your 
head." 

"No, I should not, indeed." 

" Say yes." 

"Y-y-yes!" 

It wanted to shake hands with me, but 
I shook my head in dissent, and It did 
not press the favour. 

" Are there many of them ? " I ventured 
to inquire. 

" Three of us — ^that's all ; the last batch 
was laid to rest ten years ago by a deaf 
and dumb man." 

"Ah! he might have managed it." 

"Oh, a man is soon used to ghosts," 
said the ci-devant Squire ; " you'll find them 
very agreeable company." 

"Heml" 

" You must keep our revelations a pro- 
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found secret too, Abel Drags; you must 
never betray by word, or sign, or ^" 

"Stop a bit!" 

*^ Don't interrupt me again — I don't like 
it," said the apparition, pettishly. 

"I beg pardon, but if I keep this a 
profound secret all my life, I shall find 
myself capering about after I have been 
decently buried," remarked I; "that's ac- 
cording to your own rule. Squire Es- 
selton." 

" Ah I " muttered the ghost, " that didn't 
strike me. Dear me, why didn't I think of 
that?" 

As It stood in the moonlight, the ghost 
looked very much disturbed in mind. Sud- 
denly It brightened up. 

" Ah, but who win believe you ? " 
cried the Squire's shadow— " that's the 
question." 

"Believe me!" I echoed. 

" You are always talking about ghosts — 
it will be nothing new." 
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"I shall have enough to talk of, now." 

" Hist I — ^they're coming I " 

I felt my hair gracefully rising on my 
head. 

"I hear nothing." 

" Is it likely you can hear them ? See I " 

What a stage scene it would have made, 
with the violinists in the orchestra twid- 
dling softly, and all the lights turned 
down! I could have enjoyed it in the 
pit — ^but in the library of the WUdemess 
it was quite another matter. I could 
have played one of the ghosts for 
two shillings a night, and liked it, but 
the grim reality of the thing was not 
even pleasant. 

The two remaining shutters which 
had hitherto remained fastened, opened 
and fell slowly back, and the ghosts, one 
for each window, came in from the 
terrace — gliding through the casements, 
and stealing along the floor as only ghosts 
can glide and steal. 
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They were the ghosts of a man and 
a woman; I hardly expected to see a 
lady, considering the rule by which the 
Blackerthom ghosts were influenced, but 
the feminine gender was in the minority, 
which was natural enough. 

They were two strange-looking ghosts — 
nothing like I had ever personated in the 
theatrical line. I generally came up a 
trap, in an old sheet and with blood 
enough for a bullock running down my 
left side — ^but these were real ghosts — I 
shall never have their faces out of my 
head, such grave, transparent-looking faces 
— ^ugh ! — let me get on with the story. 

The ghosts were clad in everyday costume. 

The gentleman, who reached me first, 
and was introduced by the name of 
Shufflewick — where had I heard the name 
before? — was the ghost of a little wizened 
old man, as cadaverous as a ghost well 
could be. 

The ghost of the name of Shufflewick 
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was evidently an ill-tempered ghost; for 
It scowled fearfully at me on its entrance, 
and demanded, in a surly tone, of 
Squire Esselton's shadow, "what brought 
me here, he should like to know?" A 
selfish ghost, too, for It made a rush for 
the only arm-rchair in the place, and se- 
cured it without a word of apology to 
the — ahem ! — ^lady. 

The lady-ghost, who had been a very 
fine woman in her life-time, and was 
even then a very handsome spectre, made 
me wretchedly nervous on the instant. 
I should have known It for a ghost any- 
where. It — ^bother aU these Its! — gave 
a heavy sigh on entering, that echoed 
through the great library in which I stood 
with my extraordinary party. 

I had certainly been expected, for 

there were four chairs arranged before 

the fire-place ; and the Squire's ghost, 

that was quite master of the ceremonies, 

**?ned to me to fill the vacant one. 
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Resigning myself to the force of cir- 
cumstances, I sank into the seat indicated 
by the apparition. 

It was an awful sensation to sit there 
in the moonUt room — ^how very white 
and bright the moon was that night, too ! 
— and be the only mortal at this un- 
natural gathering. There were ranged 
the three ghosts, all with their steady, 
phosphorescent eyes bent on me shivering 
in my high-backed chair. 

" Lady and gentleman,** said the Squire's 
duplicate, addressing the two ghosts, "as 
the last new comer, perhaps you wiU 
aUow me to address you for a few mo- 
ments, and to explain the presence here 
of Mr. Abel Drags, our worthy brother 
in the flesh. 

"Unaccustomed as I am to public 
speaking" (hear, hear, in a sarcastic 
growl from the surly ghost), " I trust any 
incoherency of speech or imperfection of 
delivery may be overlooked — ^nay, I am too 
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well assured of the general good feeling of 
this community to doubt it." (Hear, hear). 
"Lady and gentleman, the Blackerthom 
annual meeting — so far as we are con- 
cerned — will be finally dissolved this 
evening ; and, though I have not had 
the pleasure of forming one at your 
Christmas riunionSy still I don't think, for 
my own part, I shall regret the dissolu- 
tion. Our dear friend, Mr. Abel Drags, 
has, in the most generous manner, con- 
sented to listen to the secrets of our 
lives, and the causes which have arisen 
from those secrets, and the stories that 
may be connected with them." 

The ghosts of Mr Shufflewick and the 
lady very much excited. 

The master of the ceremonies con- 
tinued : — 

" I need not remark how kind it is of 
Mr. Drags, who, I believe, has an objec- 
tion to ghosts " 

"A decided objection," I answered. 
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It is astonishing how firmly I replied 
— I was becoming quite used to my com- 
panions. 

"A decided objection to ghosts," re- 
plied the M.C. "I need not say how 
kind it is of him to hear us, or expatiate 
too long on the benefit he confers, and 
the comfortable nights' rest he gives us 
an opportunity of enjoying. To the 
vulgar mind it may seem very well to 
whisk through key-holes, and slide about 
haunted houses after midnight, and 
frighten people of less nerve than our 
respected friend here ; but I am of 
opinion that it is slow work, and gets 
monotonous." 

"Time!" cried the disagreeable ghost, 
impatiently. 

" My worthy friend, Shufflewick, re- 
minds me of the precious hours wasting 
away, therefore I will not trespass further 
on your attention, lady and gentleman, 
for the sooner we begin, undoubtedly the 
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better. If Mr. Drags will oblige us by 
not going to sleep, and by keeping his 
ears open, we shall consider ourselves 
still further indebted to him. Let me add, 
in conclusion, the compliments of the 
season to Mr. Drags — ^a merry Christ- 
mas 1" 

Two voices whispered " Merry Christ- 
mas 1 " as the Squire's ghost leaned back 
in its chair, and put the riding-whip, cloak, 
and hat upon its spectral knees. 

I thought it was beginning Christmas 
in an extraordinary merry manner, but I 
merely replied, " Thank you,** and waited 
the further pleasure of the ghosts. 

The ghost of the feminine gender began 
to clear its throat, and cough gently be- 
hind a transparent hand. 

"I believe it is my turn to begin." 

"Oh, lorM" I groaned. 

" One moment, madam," said the Squire's 
ghost ; " I beg Mr. Drags — who has a very 
unpleasant habit of breaking in upon one's 
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conversation — to favour us by a perfect 
silence, no matter the remarkable turn 
some of the incidents may take. We 
have a great deal to get through." 

And they had indeed, and how they 
did it in the time has been a wonder- 
fill mystery to me ever since. They spoke 
with considerable rapidity, but still there 
were three stories, and I have been a long, 
long time transcribing from the record 
stereotyped upon my memory. 

I cannot say how they managed, but 
here are the stories, proof enough for any 
reasonable man that the business of the 
ghosts was executed with promptitude and 
despatch. 

"Now, go on, marm^ said the surly 
ghost, "it's no good sitting there and 
sighing. We're all ready 1" 

I gave a glance round the room — at 
the ghosts, at the moonlight streaming in 
through the three bUndless windows, and 
then composed myself to listen. 
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(III.) 

THE GHOST-STORY OF THE LADY WHO KEPT 
A SECRET. 

I CANNOT tell how many years ago it is 
since I was bom at the Rectory, Blacker- 
thorn. I have lost all knowledge of time 
— I have never known its value. If my 
computation had been of the heart, every 
day of my womanhood would have been 
a long, grinding year, and I should have 
died a centenarian. They have been weary, 
never-ending days to me, a heart-breaking 
contrast to my fleeting years of girlhood — 
days too I — days to be dwelt upon and wept 
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over after the flower of my youth had 
ripened to such bitter fruit. 

Let no one take the spring-time of his 
life as an example of the time to come, or 
think his manhood and old age will be 
more or less a repetition of those twenty 
years first dating from the cradle side. 
There is to every life a storm — it will come 
some day with its trials or afflictions, how- 
ever bright the morning or high the station 
destined for that life to act There are 
many, thank God! to battle against the 
tempest and come off the victor, but there 
are some to be shipwrecked on the rocks, 
and die despairing, even with the Ught of 
heaven overhead. Of the last am I. 

My golden spring-time was unclouded 
by a care. The world seemed almost made 
for me and my desires — was I not bom to 
be loved, caressed, and worshipped all my 
life? 

My parents* love was a sin and an idola- 
try. They were living for little else but 
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me, themselves always a secondary conside- 
ration — ^hardly their God the first. My 
father's duties as Rector were even neg- 
lected for my own society; he was never 
happy or at rest without his Viola. Still 
he was a good man, a warm-hearted, cha- 
ritable, unselfish man, with an open purse 
for all who needed help. He was a rich 
man ; his father and his father's father had 
been rich before him, his relations were 
people of wealth and position; his wife's 
mother was the widow of an earl. 

I was as great a favourite with my 
titled grandmother as with my parents, 
for friends, relatives, and acquaintances 
conspired to make me a vain, wilful 
girl. You wiU not deem me egotistical 
in saying that I was also very beauti- 
ful, and beauty is a dangerous gift to 
the best of us — it was a crowning ill to 
me. 

I did not leave home for my educa- 
tion — it was perfected at the Rectory, 
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where, until sixteen years of age, I had 
a host of English and foreign masters 
at my beck and calL At seventeen I 
left England with my parents and grand- 
mother. 

It was at the house of Prince L , 

in Vienna, that I first met Bernard 
Schreiber. 

I had heard of him as a young Ger- 
man of great ability, a shrewd observer, 
and a clever diplomatist, but had paid 
little heed to the comments of the gay 
world around me. 

It did not strike me what a very 
handsome man he was, or how accom- 
plished, until he was introduced to me by 
the Prince, and had sought my hand for 
the dance. I found him a man of 
fascinating manner, a master of my own 
dear English language, and a most 
courteous gentleman. He danced but once 
with me, and then for the remain- 
der of the evening left me to my own 
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party. But it appeared to me — I have 
told you I was vain — that his dark eyes 
were directed towards me from distant 
parts of the room, with a half-sad, half- 
earnest expression, which had a strange, 
bewildering effect upon the romantic 
feelings of a girl of seventeen. When 
we rose to depart I had a secret 
hope that he would approach me, if it 
were only for a word of adieu ; but 
he retained his position by the great 
marble mantel-piece, and watched my exit 
with his dreamy black eyes. 

It was some weeks before I met him 
again at a friend's house, and it was 
not till late in the evening that he 
advanced towards me. My heart flut- 
tered in my bosom, though I kept my 
gaze directed to the carpet, as if un- 
conscious of his approach. My dear 
father was at my side, and he whis- 
pered : — 

" You are looking pale, my Viola ; 
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this round of gaiety is wearing you to 
death." 

I was not pale when the deep tones 
of Bernard Schreiber fell upon my ears 
for the first time that evening! 

I have no need to dwell upon this 
portion of my story ; it is enough to 
say that he lingered by my side some 
minutes, and then took an abrupt de- 
parture from the house. Was it fancy, 
or my own distorted imagination, which 
led me to believe that it was his tall 
figure lingerimg near the columns of 
our hotel when we drove home that 
night? 

The next day we were to leave Vienna, 
and the next day was the most dull 
and listless I had yet known in my 
young life. There were plenty of friends 
to take leave of us — ^those friends of the 
hour that we meet and part with, never 
to see again or think of any more — 
but he came not; he who seemed not 

F 2 
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a friend of the hour to me! I felt it 
would be a long, long time before he 
faded out of memory with the rest. 
Yet he never came to say good-bye be- 
fore I went away ! 

I experienced a strange revulsion of feel- 
ing before all the leave-takings were con- 
cluded. I was standing near my mother's 
side, half in meditation, half listening 
to a young lady's rapturous description 
of the German scenery, when a voice 
mentioned the name of Schreiber. 

"I thought Herr Schreibfer would have 
paid us the compliment of taking leave," 
observed my mother. 

" His time is not his own, my dear 
madam," was the reply ; " you must 
excuse him ; he is in great trouble of 
mind. This very morning he hastily de- 
parted for his viUa, having received ill- 
tidings of his wife." 

" Ah, his poor wife 1 " replied my 
mother; " it must be a hard trial for him." 
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His wife! — was he married? — what did 
it all mean ? What did he want at Vienna, 
mingling with its gaieties and sharing 
its enjoyments, if his wife were ill and 
away ? He married ! — they must be talk- 
ing of some one eke. 

In another hour we had left Vienna. 
It was not until the afternoon, and when 
the Austrian capital was far behind, that 
I ventured to make inquiry concerning 
Bernard Schreiber. 

" I hear that he is married." 

"Yes, my dear Viola," said my father, 
laughing ; " such an eligible young man ; 
it is to be. regretted." 

" I do not know that," remarked my 
mother. 

"You surely do not know anything 
against hun, mamma?" I said, half- 
inquiringly. 

"No, my dear," she replied; "but he 
is an unsettled young man — one not con- 
tent with his position, under govern- 
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ment, or with his country — one mixing in 
political intrigues, and laying himself 
open to suspicion. I do not think his 
wife is to be envied." 

" His wife was not with him at 
Vienna." 

" His wife is very weak and delicate," 
was the reply, " and cannot accompany 
him in his travels. Two years ago they 
were a newly-married couple, I have 
heard. Heigho I it must be a very sad 
dull life for him, with all his scheming. 
I hear he idolizes her." 

''Poor fellow I" said my father. 

If there had been any dormant feel- 
ings in my heart waiting a look or word 
to spring into the ardent passion of a 
life, they naturally vanished with the 
disclosure made ; and a deep solici- 
tude for the young wife, pining in her 
lonely villa away from her dear hus- 
band, took possession of me. Solici- 
tude for him, too, so young, so full of 
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life, of health and strength, with the 
romance of the bridegroom hardly sobered 
down, and with disease preying on 
her he loved the best. Such were the 
thoughts that kept my mind pre-occupied 
during our long journey, and from which 
I was aroused by an exclamation from 
my father, as he leaned half-out of the 
carriage-window. 

" Can't get by 1 — another of those con- 
founded break -downs ; these German 
carriages mmt be all glue and shavings. 
Dear, dear me ! " 

The road was blocked up by the 
broken vehicle, and we were forced to 
alight. The postilions, the late owner 
of the carriage, and the horses, formed 
a rueful group in the wild road. My 
father was assisting me from the vehicle, 
when my mother exclaimed : — 

"It is Herr Schreiber!'' 

It was he, and he was coming towards 
us. 
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"It is your English adage, Mr. 
Clifford, 'the more haste, worse speed,'" 
said he, advancing ; " I find it true 
enough." 

He bowed to me and my mother, and 
shook hands with the Rector. 

"It is a serious accident for me," 
continued he; "and I fear there is but 
little chance of another conveyance at 
the next village. I suppose I must mount 
one of those wretched horses, and make 
the best of my way onwards." 

" But your luggage — the boxes, my 
dear sir ? " 

"I resign them to chance — ^there is 
nothing left me." 

My father glanced at me and his wife, 
and then at the young foreigner, irreso- 
lutely. 

"The carriage of the Countess of 
Elsington is but half-a-mile or so in the 
rear; if— if that — I do not think her 
ladyship could object — eh, Viola ? " 
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"I am sure she will not," I replied. 

In a few minutes the carriage of my 
grandmother was seen advancing towards 
us. I waved my handkerchief as a 
signal to the postilions ; and the horses, 
increasing their pace, soon brought the 
equipage to our side. 

"Oh! dear me, what is the matter?" 
cried my grandmother, lowering the 
window. "I have not quite finished this 
novel, my dear Viola, and you know I 
can only enjoy a novel in strict seclu- 
sion. 

"I fear we must break in upon your 
solitude, Lady Elsington," I hastened to 
explain. "Herr Schreiber's carriage has 
met with an accident which has totally 
disabled it, and papa is desirous of 
placing our carriage at his service until 
he can procure a second with which to 
proceed on his journey." 

My grandmother was too charitable a 
woman to hesitate long as to the right 
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course to pursue. She was out of the 
carriage and bustling towards Schreiber 
and my parents in an instant. 

" My dears, if you make use 
of my carriage this gentleman can take 
yours for the next six leagues," she cried. 
" Herr Schreiber, you are pressed for time ; 
pray don't stand upon ceremony with us. 
Your wife is very Ul, I hear?" 

"Very ill indeed. Lady Elsington," he 
answered, with a low obeisance; "I am 
indebted for ever to your ladyship and to 
these kind friends — I may say friends ? " 

My father bowed. 

It did not take many minutes to shift 
the boxes and portmanteaux, and then we 
were ready to receive Herr Schreiber's fare- 
wells. 

He extended his hand to me, saying : — 

" I fear . it is a long adieu. You are 
returning to England, Miss Cliflfbrd ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

"To home. Ah, home!" he repeated. 
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"that is one of your dearest English 
words." 

"You are returning home, too, sir? " 

"Will it be a home for me, Miss Clif- 
ford? Alas! I fear it will be a desolate 
one. I fear for her to whose bedside I am 
summoned." 

" 1 pray she may be better." 

He shook his head. 

"There is no hope — there is nothing 
but the darkness of death before my eyes. 
There is — but I am wearying you with 
my own selfish griefs; you so bright, so 
young, so happy! God bless you. Miss 
Clifibrd ! and forgive my wildness. You 
will pardon me, but I have never felt my- 
self a stranger to you. You are so like 
my wife, so like her ere the hand of disease 
withered her angel face ! Miss Clifibrd, I 
will not say good-bye for ever ! " he cried 
in an excited manner; "I shall see you 
again ! — I shall see you again ! " 

He pressed my hand in his, and turned 
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hastily away. A few words addressed by 
way of thanks to my parents and the 
Countess, and he had sprang into the car- 
riage. 

I was very dull and thoughtful the re- 
mainder of the day. I could not help 
sympathizing with his sorrows, or praying 
inwardly for the better health of his young 
wife. 

The strangeness of his former behaviour 
was now apparent to me. I had foimd a 
clue to it in the fancied resemblance be- 
tween his wife and me. 1 felt an interest 
in that wife and in him, which was hardly 
to be reconciled with the few short hours 
I had known him. It was an interest that 
for a time absorbed all other thought by 
the depth of its intensity. 

Time did not entirely wear it away 

either. Other scenes, the land of England, 

my birthplace in dear old Blackerthom — 

failed to erase the memory of that short 

e on the German road, with the hand- 
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some figure of the young husband in the 
foreground, speaking to me as to a firiend 
and sister. That we should ever meet 
again, as he had prophesied, seemed but 
the incoherency of his excited speech. I 
did not hope or expect to see him. Thou- 
sands of miles would ever lie between 
us. 

Three years glided away ; my father re- 
signed the rectorship of Blackerthom, and 
my grandmother died suddenly, with a 
novel in her hands. 

The will of the Countess of Elsington 
bequeathed the greater portion of her 
property to myself, whilst the landed estate 
went to a fourth or fifth cousin, whom she 
had never seen in the whole course of her 
life. Thus I became a great heiress at 
twenty years of age, and less persecuted 
than most heiresses are, thanks to my 
retreat, and its distance from London — 
the city of fortune-hunters. 

I have said that my father resigned 
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the rectorship of Blackerthom, but I 
have not commented on his successor. It 
is now time to speak of him, heigho ! The 
Reverend Martin Woodhurst was a young 
man, and one particularly suited for his 
profession, being an earnest, self-denying, 
conscientious divine. His heart and soul 
were in the Church and its advancement — 
his great study was the welfare of his flock ; 
he lived not for himself or the world. In 
the past time he would have made a Cran- 
mer or a Ridley. 

Martin Woodhurst was not a rich man ; 
his income was derived solely from his 
living, and with an honest pride he made 
no attempt to conceal it. In personal ap- 
pearance he was tall ajid dark, with a 
stem expression of countenance, that was 
belied by his sweetness of voice, and his 
habitual meekness of demeanour. In any- 
thing that related to himself he was gentle 
and unsuspecting as a child j in that which 
related to the teaching of his Master he 
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was bold, eloquent, and searching. The 
furrowed forehead and deep sunken eyes 
were the result of earnest study, began 
early in the morning and prosecuted long 
after Blackerthorn in general had closed 
its eyes in sleep. 

It was natural that Mr. Woodhurst 
should become a frequent visitor at my 
father's house, but that sinful vanity, which 
I have already mentioned led me to think 
it far from natural that I should be 
treated with a formal courtesy, at times 
even with indifference. 

My youth, my beauty, were nothing to 
him; his voice never faltered, his eyes 
never flinched if they met mine — and 
yet months went on, and he was with 
us nearly every day. 

God forgive my folly and my wicked- 
ness in trying to win this holy man from 
his one pursuit of good to thoughts of 
me, a wilful girl I If there be any atone- 
ment on earth in mortal suffering and 
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horror for the deeds done upon its surface, 
I fulfilled my share of penance years 
ago. 

I had been so used to flattery, even 
from my parents' lips, that to see this stran- 
ger ever calm and unmoved, paying 
little heed to anything 1 might chance to 
say or do, chafed and aggravated me more 
than my listeners can imagine. 

I studied to win his attention and his 
notice, not his love — heaven knows 1 — ^for- 
getting how a chord once struck upon the 
heart rouses to existence a hundred pas- 
sions, which have heretofore slimibered in 
inaction. 

With some dispositions, and seemingly 
those most capable of resisting the common 
arts which have influence on lighter minds, 
it is astonishing how a word, a glance, 
will work the change desired, and turn the 
thoughts of the wise man to the frivolities 
of life. 

One argument on his favourite poet, a 
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few words, half in light criticism, 
half in earnest, one summer evening, 
startled him to some knowledge of my 
studies, and awakened in him a certain 
amount of interest in my pursuits. 

He found me well read in many of 
his favourite works — works which he 
valued for their profound thought and 
polished language — and discourse upon 
them was the one charm that drew us 
nearer together, and evolved from it more 
than either of us dreamed. 

When T became aware that he was em- 
barrassed in my presence, that his voice 
was deeper and less steady — ^that at times 
he broke away from my presence, as if 
fearful of my power over him — I began 
to tremble for the result, and to wish that 
I had been contented with his old formal- 
ity. I shrank back alarmed, though I 
would not own he was thinking of me 
otherwise than as the daughter of his 

a 
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friend. Was he not a poor minister, and 
I an heiress? 

Woodhurst thought too little of the 
riches of the worid to calculate upon my 
fortune ; and words that had been lightly 
dropped at times concerning it, when he 
first came to Blackerthom, had been as 
lightly heard — forgotten. Had he not for- 
gotten it ? Had he been a man bent upon 
securing a higher position in life was there 
not still every prospect of success, every en- 
couragement to persevere. My parents had 
become deeply attached to him ; there was 
always a hearty welcome for him at my 
home ; and as for me — ah I was there not 
hope of me too ? — built he not the bright- 
est future for himself and me^ even in his 
dreams ? 

In the winter of that year I lost my 
mother — ^that was a friend the less for 
me at the time I most needed one. It 
was an irreparable loss to my father, 
and he held his head lower from that 
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day. He grew less strong, too, and his 
health began to faiL With his increasing 
weakness there came a more restless 
anxiety concerning me, his only daughter. 

My mother had been laid to rest 
some six months, in Blackerthom church- 
yard, when my father's anxiety found 
voice. I remember it was summer 
again, and we were strolling together 
through the garden. 

"Viola," said he, "I am about to 
trespass upon your attention in a serious 
manner, but it will relieve me from a 
long suspense. You will pardon me if 
I give you pain, dearest?" 

I pressed his hand for a reply. 

"Have you ever thought concerning 
my death, Viola?" asked he — "considered 
that a few years, at most, may see 
you alone in the world, young, unpro- 
tected, and an heiress ? Have you ever 
anticipated such a future, and not shrunk 
back with some alarm ? '* 

62 
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course to pursue. She was out of the 
carriage and bustling towards Schreiber 
and my parents in an instant. 

" My dears, if you make use 
of my carriage this gentleman can take 
yours for the next six leagues," she cried. 
" Herr Schreiber, you are pressed for time ; 
pray don't stand upon ceremony with us. 
Your wife is very ill, I hear ? " 

"Very ill indeed. Lady Elsington," he 
answered, with a low obeisance ; " I am 
indebted for ever to your ladyship and to 
these kind friends — I may say friends ? " 

My father bowed. 

It did not take many minutes to shift 
the boxes and portmanteaux, and then we 
were ready to receive Herr Schreiber's fare- 
wells. 

He extended his hand to me, saying : — 

" I fear . it is a long adieu. You are 
returning to England, Miss Clifford? " 

"Yes, sir." 

"To home. Ah, home!" he repeated. 
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"that is one of your dearest English 
words." 

"You are returning home, too, sir? " 

"Will it be a home for me, Miss Clif- 
ford? Alas! I fear it will be a desolate 
one. I fear for her to whose bedside I am 
summoned." 

"1 pray she may be better." 

He shook his head. 

"There is no hope — ^there is nothing 
but the darkness of death before my eyes. 
There is — but I am wearying you with 
my own selfish griefs; you so bright, so 
young, so happy I God bless you. Miss 
Clifibrd I and forgive my wildness. You 
will pardon me, but I have never felt my- 
self a stranger to you. You are so like 
my wife, so like her ere the hand of disease 
withered her angel face 1 Miss Clifibrd, I 
will not say good-bye for ever ! '' he cried 
in an excited manner; "I shall see you 
again 1 — I shall see you again ! " 

He pressed my hand in his, and turned 
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— what can I say to him? — I cannot, 
do not love himl'* 

''It is easily told him, then," said 
my father, mournfully; "it is only one 
little word that puts * finis' to a love- 
story." 

" Has it gone so far as this ? " 

"Are your affections pre-engaged, Viola? " 
asked my father — " have I been kept in the 
dark concerning some young swain, whose 
good looks or abilities have touched the 
heart which beats so coldly for poor 
Woodhurst?" 

"No, no — I have never loved — I never 
shall." 

My father smiled. 

" Pretty sceptic," said he " let me plead 
the cause of my friend, then. You may 
already love him, although you will not 
own it to yourself. My old profession, 
or my fatherly love for Wodhurst, or my 
desire to procure you a husband whose 
wealth should be of the heart, not of the 
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common stamp, which misfortune can take 
away at a blow, has led me to think little of 
the difference that can be estimated by the 
lips of mammon. I am at an age to con- 
sider the sterling worth of a man's heart 
above all price, for I know that only a moral 
man can make a trusting woman happy. 
You are rich enough without a wealthy 
bridegroom ; and although the fortune left 
you by your grandmother cannot become 
your husband's on his marriage-day, yet, if 
you choose Woodhurst, I do not think he 
will give that fortune a thought ; and choose 
him for your own sake as well as his, I hope 
you will 1 " 

What could I say after this earnest ap- 
peal ? What could I offer in opposition, but 
my own romantic ideas of love ? — what could 
I do but think it right to take him for my 
husband, and release my father from the load 
of care under which he laboured? 

For a whole week Woodhurst came not 
to see me. With a generous forbearance he 
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still more endeared him to me, when I 
was alone in the great world. 

We were to be married in a year, 
and the first six months passed sorrow- 
fully and slowly by. It came summer 
again — ^bright, golden summer — and we 
were at liberty to prosecute our rambles 
in the green lanes and broad fields of 
Blackerthorn. In one of those rambles 
fell the first shadow on the path. 

One evening, at the end of July, 
Woodhurst and I were sauntering along 
the path that cuts through the park of 
the Wilderness. We were both silent ; 
some allusion to my dead sire had 
brought the tears to my eyes, and I 
had turned away my head to hide them 
from my lover. It was a still, warm 
evening, and there was not the rustle 
of a green leaf amidst the branches 
interlaced above our heads. Occupied 
with our own thoughts, we were un- 
conscious of the rapid approach of a 
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stranger in the opposite direction. His 
voice first startled us from reverie. 

"Your pardon, sir, but does this path 
lead to Blackerthom ? " 

"Straight on, sir." 

Something in the tone of the voice 
thrilled to my very heart, and I hastily 
looked up. A pair of dark eyes lighted 
upon me the same instant, and the 
stranger exclaimed: — 

"Good heavens, Miss Clifford!" 

"Mr. Schreiber," I faltered forth, "this 
is an unexpected meeting." 

He wrung my hand warmly in his own. 

"I have been in the neighbourhood 
of Blackerthom some weeks. Miss Clif- 
ford," said he, "and I could not leave 
it for ever, without venturing to intrude 
upon your father's home." 

He noticed my changed colour, and 
said hastily:— 

"You are in mourning. Miss Clifford; 
I trust ^" 
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He stopped. 

" Alas 1 sir, all those friends with 
whom you parted are no longer with 
the living.'' 

" All I " he repeated ; " I am grieved 
to hear it, Miss Clifford, very grieved." 

He turned to Martin, and said: — 

" I crave your indulgence, sir ; but 
Miss Clifford and I are old friends, 
and it is years since we have met." 

"Friends of Miss Clifford are friends 
of mine," answered Woodhurst, frankly 
extending his hand. 

After accepting it, Schreiber turned to 
me again. 

"Time has not stood still with me, 
Miss Clifford, or been without its changes 
and vicissitudes ; I have left my native 
land for ever — I am an exile." 

"And she " 

"Ah! say no more," he cried; "time 
has left me alone on the arid rock, while 
it has torn from my arms, and borne to 
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eternity, all that made time valuable." 
He raised his hat in reverence, as he 
added : " My wife is dead I " 

"You have seen much sorrow, sir?" 
observed Martin. 

"My life has been one sorrow," he 
replied, vehemently — "my path has been 
strewn with dead hopes from the hour I 
left my college and began a struggle with 
the world— but I am detaining you. Miss 
Clifford, with your permission, I will call 
to say good-bye." 

I bowed my head in assent; and, in 
a hurried, excited manner, he took leave 
of us. After he had gone, I entered 
into some explanation concerning my 
first meeting with Bernard Schreiber ; 
and the story of his young wife, so far 
as I was acquainted with it, made a 
deep impression upon Woodhurst. 

Bernard Schreiber came the next 
morning to see me. I felt that it would 
be an embarrassing interview, although 
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I was not alone, but had for my com- 
panion a lady who had been a dear 
friend of my poor mother's, and who 
had come to reside with me until such 
time as I should take another home and 
name. 

It was a long interview ; and, with 
the passionate fervour of a foreigner, he 
entered into the detaik of his banish- 
ment, and the long story of a revolu- 
tion against a despotic government, end- 
ing as most ill-framed conspiracies do, 
when the power to act is feebler than 
the will to perform. Gradually he 
brought the conversation round to his 
wife ; he told the story of a romantic 
betrothal, a hasty marriage, a life of 
sorrow and sickness; he spoke of her 
dying hours, until I raised my hand, 
and begged him, in an agitated voice, 
to say no more. 

" I have pained you," he said, earnestly; 
"forgive me, my memory has been too 
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strong for me — it has carried me away. 
But you — ^you — good God, how like you 
are to her!" 

After a long silence he said in a less 
excited tone, but still in a low, earnest 
one: — 

" It is that likeness. Miss Clifford, which 
makes me address you not as a friend little 
known, but as her sister and my own. I 
cannot divest myself of the impression that 
you have known her, seen her, loved her 
like myself." 

Another pause. I knew not what reply 
to make. 

"I saw Mr. Woodhurst this morning. 
Miss Clifford," he said, "and took the 
liberty to question him concerning the 
only person in whom I am interested now." 

He smiled faintly as I blushed. 

"He will be a happy man. Miss Clif- 
ford," continued he; "may your life be 
a fair and cloudless one ; I think that it 
deserves to be." 
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He rose to depart. 

" When do you leave Blackerthorn, Mr. 
Schreiber ? " 

He did not look me in the face, as he 
replied : — 

"I think to-morrow — I cannot say 
for certain." 

" You return to London ? " 

" It matters not whither I go — ^my life is 
purposeless," said he. " Adieu ! Heaven 
be with you ! " 

He raised my hand to his lips, and 
in another minute had quitted the 
house. 

For what reason I was so dispirited 
the remainder of the day, or why my 
one subject for thought was the unfortu- 
nate foreigner whom I had met so few 
times in my life, I did not seek to discover. 
There was a romance, a mystery encircling 
him — ^he spoke and acted so differently 
from other men; he seemed to wrestle 
with some strong emotion even in my 
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presence; was it a wonder 1 should think 
of him? 

The next day, to my astonishment, he 
came again with Martin Woodhurst 

"Viola,*' said Martin, " I have persuaded 
Mr. Schreiber to spend the remainder of 
the week with me. I have offered him 
every inducement — ^the charms of your 
society and my library into the bargain 
— and he has given way." 

"Nay, sir, that is not doing justice to 
your own good heart," exclaimed Schreiber. 
"Mr. Woodhurst," (turning to me), "has 
undertaken the rooting out of some stub- 
bom principles of mine by sober argu- 
ment, and I have promised to enter into 
a. series of theological discussions, and to 
yield if truth be against me in the sum- 
ming up. I will not attempt to deny that 
there is another reason — the desire to re- 
tard my final leave-taking — to put off like 
a coward the day when I must gol" 

H 
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"Why must ?^^ asked Woodhurst, cheer- 
fuUy. 

" I have been used to a career of action 
— of political scheming if you will — to a life 
in great cities, amongst statesmen and men 
of the world," he answered " Is there rest 
for a mind habituated to such turmoil in 
a quiet English village?" 

" I think so," said Martin, quietly. 

" Ah 1 with an object to live for or to 
love, there may bej not when the heart 
is deadened or — despairing I " 

He said it looking on the ground again, 
but there was something in the tone of 
the voice and its tremulous accents that 
thrilled me. 

Schreiber almost immediately turned 
to another subject, and the conversation 
became of a less mournful character. 

I saw Schreiber every day with my 
affianced husband. They had become in- 
timate friends; they were both men of 
education and deep reading, and the days 
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they spent together passed quickly and 
pleasantly enough. There was a great dif- 
ference between them — I could not help 
observing that. The urbane manners of 
Schreiber could but advantageously contrast 
with the less ceremonious habits of one who 
had mixed in a lower circle, and made not 
etiquette a matter of study. Not that 
Woodhurst was less of a gentleman, or un- 
versed in those httle arts which indicate 
the man of station and good breeding, but 
there was a want of grace in the clergjnnan, 
which immediately became apparent by 
the side of his courtier-like friend. 

Schreiber had greater conversational 
powers, too, or a readier art of adapting his 
polished words to ladies' ears, for he made a 
vast unpression on Mrs. Bamett, my friend 
and companion, in two interviews ; but then 
he certainly devoted to her a great deal of 
attention. So much attention to her, and 
so much in a more silent way to me, that 
my awakened conscience began to accuse me 

h2 
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strangely. As the days went on, I tried to 
steel myself against him, to endeavour to 
think less of him and more of Woodhurst ; 
and as the days went on, too, the more of his 
silent courtship — ^for it was courtship — 
was betrayed in a manner, at which I could 
take no offence, for it still left me without 
decisive proof 

Woodhurst said of his friend one day, 
"There is something very strange in his 
manner, but there is something that draws 
one to him very powerfully also. He has a 
noble mind, but misfortune, or a great 
secret, threatens to half wreck it ! " 

A misfortune or a great secret ! Was it 
alone vanity that made me think I was in 
part the author of his hidden sorrow? 
Why did I think so long at my chamber 
window that night, musing like a love-sick 
maiden in the moonlight ? Why did I start 
back so guiltily, and dose my casement, 
when I became aware of another watcher in 
the dark shadow of the firs? 
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Yes, I was the cause — ^he had traced in me 
a resemblance to his wife — I was the wife 
again and living — ^he could not tear himself 
from Blackerthom — he loved me, and 
I was pledged to be another's ! All the old 
wild thoughts I had had at Vienna, be- 
fore I was aware of his marriage, came 
with a tenfold force to my brain, and kept 
burning fiercer every day. 

Still I struggled hard not to think of him, 
but the more I wrestled with my better 
self, the more a stronger power seemed to 
conquer me. 

A fortnight — ^three weeks went on — ^he 
had prolonged his stay with Woodhurst, 
he was going to-morrow — ^to-morrow I— he 
had taken half-a-dozen adieux of each of us, 
and yet he stiU remained. How I prayed 
that he would go, and never return again ! 

It was a sultry August afternoon when he 
stood before me, more wild and excited than 
I had ever known him. 1 was alone, when he 
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dashed past the servant, and into the sitting- 
room like a madman ! 

"Miss Clifford, I have come to say 
farewell," he cried, in a choking voice. 
*^Ah! do not smile; it is really farewell 
this time — and for ever I I must not, 
dare not tarry here ; I have been a dastard 
and a villain to remain so long, when I 
should have fled from my great temptation 
weeks ago. Good-bye." 

He extended both hands. I could do 
no less than place mine in his. 

'^A thousand blessings on your life, 
dear girl ! " he cried. "If I could 
only bestow them on you as easily as 
it is in my power to pour them from 
my lips I Oh I Miss Clifford, I shall 
see you no more — I shall go away — I 
must die — there is nothing to live for 
— ^nothing ! " 

"Mr. Schreiber, I entreat you to be 
calm." 

" I am going away ! " he cried again 
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— "can I be calm, and know that awful 
truth ? Cahn, with the black gulph of 
despair yawning for the victim! It is 
my duty to go, Viola — ^for my sake, for 
your own!" 

He covered my hands with passionate 
kisses, and then rushed from the house. 

That day was destined to be one of 
trial and anxiety. Scarce an hour had 
passed before I received the following 
letter from my betrothed: — 

"Dear Viola — I am very ill — come 

to me. Ever yours, 

" Martin." 

It was written in great haste; the 
fingers had evidently been painfully 
forced to grasp the pen. He was dan- 
gerously ill; I must go to him at once. 
What a sting to receive this letter, at 
a time when my heart was fall of 
traitorous thoughts against his happi- 
ness ! 

"I must love him,*' I whispered to 
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myself; "I do love him — ^I am to be 
his wife. Deax Martini he is ill — ^I will 
seek him at once!" 

In less than ten minutes I was at 
the door of his little house, near the 
church. His housekeeper admitted me. 
She looked pale and alarmed. 

" Has the doctor been ? " was my 
first question. 

"He has just left, Miss Clifford," was 
the reply. 

" How is Mr. Woodhurst, now ? " 

"Better, Miss." 

" Is he ^who is this ? " 

" It's Mr. Schreiber, miss ; he was going 
away when Mr. Woodhurst was taken 
ill" 

I knew well enough it was Mr, 
Schreiber, but his sudden appearance had 
elicited the unnecessary inquiry. 

He came towards me, as pale and 
haggard as the rest of us. 

"Still in Blackerthom, you see, Miss 
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Clifford,'* with a sickly smile ; " the sud- 
den illness of my Mend retards my 
departure a few hours." 

"Is Mr. Woodhurst very ill?" 

"He has recovered considerably during 
the last ten minutes. You will find him 
sittmg by the study-window, Miss Clif- 
ford." 

He indicated the study-door, and left 
me. 

I passed into the room, and found him 
as Mr. Schreiber had described. He was 
deathly white, and there was a cold 
dampness on his forehead when 1 stooped 
and pressed my lips to it. 

"Ah! Viola, dear, this is kiad," mur- 
mured he, in a hoarse voice; "you see, I 
cannot do without my best friend in my 
sickness." 

"What does the doctor say, Martin?" 
I asked, anxiously. 

"That I have studied too much. He 
has interdicted me fipom book or pen 
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for the next three months. That will 
not do for the Blackerthom sermons — eh, 
Viola?" 

" Mr. Schreiber tells me you are 
better.'' 

"Thank you, yes; I shall move about 
in an hour or two. I feel cramped at 
present. Where's Schreiber?" 

"He went upstairs." 

"1 am glad he has not gone. I hope 
you will persuade him to unpack his 
portmanteau for another week or two, 
Viola. I wonder why he is in so great 
a hurry to leave us — whafs that ? " 

"What?" 

" Did you touch me on the shoulder? " 

" No, dear. Pray do not move." 

"This is not like Martin Woodhurst, is 
it, Viola? " said he, pushing the hair back 
from his high forehead, as he sank back in 
the chair from which he had raised him- 
self ; " — ^to grow nervous and full of fan- 
cies? Ah! here's Schreiber." 
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Schreiber came softly into the room. 

" Well, Woodhurst, are you better 
now?" 

" Yes,'' lie answered ; " I said I should 
be when she came." 

"I am glad to hear it." 

"You do not think of going to-night, 
I hope?" said Woodhurst, anxiously. 

" Not now," he answered ; " that would 
be but a poor return for all my kind 
friend's hospitality." 

" I have been telling Miss Clifford you 
are in haste to leave us." 

"Not from any want of heart I hope 
Miss Clifford will believe," he said; "I 
have many reasons for going, but none 
that spring from lack of friendship to 
you both; you will give me credit for 
that statement, I am sure. But I am an 
intruder, you must not take it as a bad 
compliment, but my errand here was the 
second volume of this work.*' 

He laid a book upon the table, and 
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then taking another from the shelf, 
quitted the room. 

In less than half-an-hour Mrs. Bamett 
arrived, eager to learn the particulars 
of Mr. Woodhurst's illness. Woodhurst 
appeared to have rallied by the time Mrs. 
Barnett hinted at returning home ; the 
gray pallor had departed from his face, 
and his voice was as clear and deep as 
usual. 

"Viola, I hope you will not leave me 
yet," entreated Martin. 

"I am afraid our conversation wearies 
you, Martin?" I said. 

" Ah I do not be afraid of that." 

So we stayed that evening, and he 
seemed to increase in health and spirits 
every moment. Even the doctor, when 
he called again, was surprised to see 
how rapidly Martin had recovered from his 
attack. 

Bernard Schreiber was dull and absent 
that evening, despite the efforts he made 
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to appear his usual self; and he finally 
abandoned the attempt, and sat by the 
table, carelessly turning over the leaves of 
a book, and feigning to peruse a page 
occasionally, 

I remember it was striking eight by 
Blackerthom church clock when we stood 
in the room, exchanging our adieux. I re- 
member — ah, too well f— every incident of 
that strange night. We had had no 
lights that evening, and the shadows of 
the room were deepening every instant. 
We were still in the study, and Martin 
had hardly moved from the position in 
which we had first found him. ITie 
window-blind was undrawn, and the gray 
sky, with a glimmering star beginning 
to brighten here and there as the day 
died out, reflected a faint light within the 
room. 

Suddenly and silently Martin rose from 
his chair; and, resting his hands on the 
window-frames, glared into the garden. 
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He stood there, watching some object 
that was unseen to us, and following it 
with straining eyes. 

"Martin," I said, softly. 

"It is here again! For two nights 
have I seen it moving in that spot. 
Schreiber, it is here again!" 

" Dear Martin, it is your excited 
imagination," I said, tiying to draw him 
to his seat. 

"Imagination! It raised its hand as 
if in warning — see ! " 

I could see nothing but the dark 
background of trees which formed the 
boundary of the garden. 

Martin sank into his chair and covered 
his face for a moment. 

"Am I going mad or becoming child- 
ish?" he whispered to himself. 

He sat shuddering so violently that the 
chair in which he sat rocked with him. 

"You should have been in bed, Wood- 
hurst," said a hollow voice by his side; 
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"it is too late an hour for you, in 
your present state of health." 

I looked up, and Schreiber was stand- 
ing near him ghastly white, and shud- 
dering too. 

" Who talked of imagination ?" asked 
Woodhurst, letting his hands fall heavily 
to their place; "was it you, Viola?" 

"Yes, dear." 

"Well, imagination be it," he said, 
with an eflPbrt; "there, don't alarm your- 
self, my dear. I am very foolish, am I 
not? We have been too long in the 
dark here. I — I — ^good night, Viola — ^you 
will come to-morrow?" 

" Good night, Martin ; I shall be anxious 
for the morning." 

I passed a restless night at home think- 
ing of Martin, and fearing for him, and 
every noise without the house that night 
sounded like hurrying footsteps coming up 
the garden path. But no message of evil 
came to summon me, and the sunbeams 
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fell upon my sleepless couch in the early 
morning, and brought no day of sorrow 
to me. 

Martin was better that day and the 
next, but onl the third he fell ill again, 
and was confined to his room. In the 
evening, as I sat by his bedside, with 
his hot hand in mine, he said — 

"This will be a long illness, Viola — 
I feel no returning strength — ^weak in the 
body and the brain." 

"You must rest, Martin.'* 

" So the doctor says," sighed he ; " you 
must look after my little flock, dearest — 
I think one or two will miss me." 

"I am sure they will." 

"Viola, dare I trust you with a 
secret?" 

"Have you lost confidence in me, 
Martin?" 

"Do you remember the day on which 
I was taken ill?" 

"It is not so long ago, dear." 
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"And my fears that night?" 

"You should not dwell upon them," 
urged I; "they were merely the eflfecta 
of an overheated mind," 

He shook his head. 

"You know I am not superstitious, 
Yiola, but — the woman ! " 

"What woman?" I ejaculated, 

"The woman with the long black 
veil, and the garments sweeping the 
ground, and her thin white hand held 
up in warning." 

His old shuddering fit seized him. 

"You must compose your mind, Mar- 
tin, and not let such follies take pos- 
session of it." 

" It is no folly — he, Schreiber, has seen 
her also." 

" Some gipsy woman, probably," said 
I ; "I hear a tribe has lately settled 
in Blackerthom Wood." 

"What object in alarming me — in 
coming always at one hour in the twi- 

I 
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light, in that strange dress and in that 
threatening attitude?" argued he; "how 
could she elude pursuit — vanish in a 
moment — defy aU vigilance of Schreiber 
and the servant ? No, no, — the grave 
has given up its dead, and I am 
haunted !'' 

I endeavoured to convince him of the 
unreasonableness of the supposition (I, 
you mark, sitting here with no power 
in grave or speU to keep me still!) 
but in the excited state of mind under 
which he laboured there was no result 
obtained, and 1 left him tortured by 
his superstitions. 

All the autumn Martin Woodhurst 
fought against his insidious disease, now 
rallying for a week or fortnight, and 
then suddenly taking to his bed again, 
and requiring watchers over every move- 
ment. 

Schreiber remained ; he would not leave 
his friend, one whom he had learned to 
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look upon as a brother, he said, until his 
sure recovery. 

The illness of Martin Woodhurst, the ne- 
cessity for frequent visits to his house, 
and for frequent messages to mine, brought 
me into closer communication with Ber- 
nard Schreiber. Dare I speak of that 
time, knowing the weakness of my own 
will, the little command I had over my 
emotions ? Shall I confess that Schreiber's 
evident struggle with his own feelings 
day after day made a deeper im- 
pression upon mine, and that the 
knowledge of his love for me was a 
dangerous secret, which deprived me of 
all peace? Not even my own word, 
my promise to a father on his death- 
bed, or my engagement to Martin Wood- 
hurst, was strong enough to keep back 
the rising tide, I could but love the 
stranger ; I felt that I had always 
loved him, and that to him upon the 
sick-bed there was but the common 

i2 
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feeling of respect, of sympathy — nothing 
more ! 

Let me go on. This is but the be- 
ginning of the folly and madness of my 
life. One day we were together, alone 
— ^he had come to me in the evening 
with a letter from Woodhurst ; he 
would not allow Woodhurst's letter to pass 
through any other hands. Mrs. Barnett 
was from home — we talked of Martin, 
then there was a long d^ad silence, 
then in a moment of what seemed 
uncontrollable passion he was at my 
feet! 

"Viola, Viola, it is not to be averted. 
Fate leads me on — I must know every- 
thing. You do not love this Wood- 
hurst, I am sure of it T' 

" Mr. Schreiber, T implore you to be 
silent 1" 

" No, no — ^not yet I " cried he ; "if you 
had loved him I would have died 
with my story undivulged, but there 
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is a barrier between you — a want 
of kindred thought and feeling, that 
is a bar upon that confidence of soul 
which is alone worthy of the name of 
love. I am a traitor to him — I have 
stemmed the torrent of passion in my 
heart until I have been stifled by its 
force, but I can resist no longer. 
Yiola, Viola, T love you 1 " 

He went on, retained my hand in 
his, and knelt before me ; he won 
the secret of my passion for him, and 
we were lovers from that hour. I 
had resolved to brave all, to break 
the sad tidings to Martin, to tell 
him that he could never make me 
happy, that I deserved all the reproaches 
he could heap upon me — ^for I loved 
another. 

And Schreiber was not backward in 
reproaches on his own action — he had 
robbed his friend of his most valued 
prize ; but then his own life's happiness 
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was at stake, and he could not barter 
that for Martin's — ^it was beyond his 
strength. 

He talked of the life in store, of the 
blissful days when we should be married, 
and our home one, and I forgot 
the coining sorrows of him I had be- 
trayed, in the selfish anticipations of my 
own future. We were sitting by the 
window that overlooked the carriage- 
road ; the shadows of advancing night 
were stealing on the landscape. Mrs. 
Bamett was expected every minute, and 
Schreiber lingered still. 

Waiting thus, I chanced to look to- 
wards the gate which opened on the 
carriage-road. Merciful heaven! what 
was there ! Grasping Schreiber by the 
arm, I held my breath and gazed; for 
slowly, before my own wondering eyes, 
there passed across the lawn beyond, the 
tall figure of a woman from whose head 
fell a long black veil that covered 
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face and form, and trailed along the 



"Viola, my own Viola, what alarms 

you?" 

"There, there!*' I cried, pointing to 
the woman ; " do you not see her ? she is 
coming towards us!" 

"I see," he said, in a hollow voice; 
" it is that mad woman — ^we must appre- 
hend her. This must not continue longer. 
She is standing by the gate, is she 
not?" 

"No, on the lawn." 

"On the lawn— yes, yes, I meant the 
lawn. Stay here one instant." 

"No, do not leave me, Bernard." 

"Is she there still?" he asked, as if 
in doubt. 

" She has stopped. The same gesture 
which Martin spoke of — oh, mercy!" 

I hid my face on Schreiber's breast 
as the figure raised a ghastly white 
hand, and pointed upwards. 
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"Has she not gone?" he muttered. 

" Look ! " 

"I do not see — ^her — now ; my eyes 
are weak to-night. Courage, Viola, it 
is some mummery, that must be seen 
to." . 

I 'cast a hasty glance towards the 
lawn ; there was nothing beyond the 
windows but the shadowy home -land- 
scape. As if waking from a dream, I 
sprang from the encircling arm of 
Schreiber, and a strange revulsion of feel- 
ing stole across me. 

" Go, go ! " cried I, " I do not love 
you, go!" 

" Viola ! " cried he, reproachfully. 

"Forgive me," I exclaimed, bursting 
into tears — " I am very weak. Go now ; 
I shall be well to-morrow — leave me, 
Bernard ; I must be alone to think." 

He waited until my natural manner 
had returned to reassure him, and then 
he left me for poor "Woodhurst's home. 
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But my thoughts were not of Wood- 
hurst, or of Schreiber in the half-hour 
spent in that room before the return 
of Mrs. Bamett; they were devoted to 
the mystery of the night — the woman in 
the veil. Was it an imposter, or was 
it an apparition? If the first, what 
object to be gained by the deception? 
— and if the last, why did it come to 
me? Might not my imagination have 
been excited by Martin Woodhurst*s de- 
scription of the figure, and have con- 
jured up a spirit from the depths of 
my own fancy ? Yet did not Schreiber see 
it? All was strange and terrible, and I 
essayed in vain to shake off the deep 
impression it had left. 

Mrs. Bamett returned. I refrained 
from comment on the mystery, and 
hastened to open my heart to her, and 
tell of Schreiber's love and its reciprocation. 
It was a surprise, but it did not shock 
her. She could make allowance for my 
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struggles, and excuse my violated 
troth ; and she set herself to consider 
the best means by which my old engage- 
ment with Martm Woodhurst could be 
broken off. 

" I think it would be best to write," sug- 
gested she, after long consideration ; " I 
see no other course to follow.*' 

But I had been thinking too, and I 
answered : — 

"I will go to him, and honestly con- 
fess the truth, and ask his pardon on 
my knees for my duplicity. I know too 
well his generous nature to fear he will 
refuse it." 

So I went the next morning to the 
Rectory. I found him, however, too 
ill and weak to sustain the shock of 
the revelation, being agitated by an inci- 
dent which had occurred on the pre- 
ceding night. His first words were: — 

"Viola, 1 have seen her again." 

"The woman?" 
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"Yes," he answered; "and, Viola, I 
have been counting the minutes of the 
long night, and wondering whether you 
would come to me this morning. 1 
have been so concerned about you." 

" About me, Martin I " 

" Listen. I had ventured to the win- 
dow yesterday — it was in the twilight, 
I had forgotten it." 

I drew a long breath. 

" She was there," he hissed ; " but 
this time, instead of the warning hand, 
she pointed to some distant place, and 
vanished." 

" Good heaven 1 " 

"And, do you know, Viola, that 
though that hand might have indicated 
the Wilderness, or London, or a quarter 
of the world itself, 1 could but think 
of you, and of some danger threatening 
you I 1 will not be left alone agaiQ at 
that hour; you and Mrs. Barnett must 
come and sit with me, or a nurse must 
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be hired — I will not have Schreiber." 
"Schreiber!" I repeated, as the guilty 
blood came rushing to my cheeks. 

"You will think it foolish of me, 
Viola, but whenever the spirit comes — 
it must be one ! — ^I feel within my breast 
a cruel and unnatural loathing for 
Bernard Schreiber ; it is but another 
symptom of my mysterious disease, but 
still I cannot bear him near me in the 
twilight'^ 

My heart beat so loudly, that I 
feared he would hear it* In that same 
hour, when the figure had faded from 
my sight, did 1 not myself expe- 
rience for a moment a strong desire to 
fly from Schreiber, as from one I hated? 
"You are looking pale, my Viola." 
" I feel faint — I must go into the 
air." 

Days went by ; Woodhurst grew sud- 
denly and rapidly better — and there fol- 
lowed no relapse. It was a magic 
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change, and each day brought some im- 
provement; he could soon walk in the 
green, lanes once more, and talk 
of dismissing the officiating clergyman, 
and preaching in a Sunday or two at 
Blackerthorn Church. He spoke of the 
apparition, too, as a part of his dis- 
torted fancy, and laughed at the fears 
which had beset him in his weakness 
— ^he began to dweU upon our marriage 
also, and I had not yet made confes- 
sion, although Schreiber came every 
evening to my home ! 

Bernard Schreiber had lately taken 
apartments at the village inn, alleging 
for an excuse his reluctance to trespass 
longer on his companion's hospitality. 
This had deeply pained Woodhurst, but 
he had proudly acquiesced, saying to 
me on our next meeting: — 

" I have offended Schreiber in some 
way; it is to be regretted, but I know 
no cause, and therefore plead not 
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guilty. I must discover the reason for 
the change, Viola." 

The reason was too quickly made ap- 
parent, and I struck the blow at last. 
That evening I wrote to him a long, 
passionate letter, expressing my own un- 
worthiness to be his wife and share his 
home, telling the bitter story of my 
efforts to return his love, and of that 
rival friend, who had stepped between 
him and me, and won the best feelings 
of my heart. I told him that to marry 
with a lie upon my lips, to take a 
sacred oath before God's altar, knowing 
my inability to fulfil it, was more un- 
faithful and deceptive than to break my 
word and cancel the agreement. I left 
it to his generosity, his nobleness to 
forgive me, for my long hypocrisy ; I 
prayed that he might find a better, 
fonder woman for a wife — ^that he would 
tiy to forget me — for I was not worthy 
of remembrance. 
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He came the next morning. He stood 
before me with his arms folded on his 
broad, heaving chest, and his sorrowful 
eyes bent on me. 

" Viola, I have come to release you 
from the galling chain which binds you 
to me, and to wish you happiness 
here and hereafter — to say that yester- 
night was spent praying that your future 
home might be as bright as 1 would 
have tried to make it." His voice 
began to break. " Oh, Viola, Viola ! 
could you not have told me this be- 
fore? — ^had you so little confidence in 
me, so little faith in your old lover, 
Martin!" 

I could not answer him — I tried hard 
to utter some words in return, but the 
power was denied me. He saw my 
agitation, and hastened to withdraw. 

" Forgive me .if I pain you. Miss 
Clifford," said he. " I have not come 
with any sense of injury to utter 
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one reproach, far from it. You have 
done right in telling me — it would have 
been alone a sin to marry," 

He placed a packet on the table. 

"There are some letters which I have 
received from you, and* treasured in dear 
memory of the writer — suffer me to 
return them, now I have no claim to 
call them mine — ^farewell I" 

He bowed low over the hand he took 
in his, murmured some indistinct words, 
and left me in my solitude. 

The engagement was ended; his own 
letters and presents were remitted, not 
without many scalding tears shed over 
them, although I loved another — not 
without many a keen conscience-pang for 
my ingratitude. Woodhurst left Blacker- 
thorn for a few weeks ; then he came 
back, looking rather stem and care-worn, 
and busied himself in ^he duties of his 
church and village, and called not to see 
me ever again. 
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I was left to love with my whole heart 
now — the romance of my life had begun 
— I lived alone for Bernard Schreiber. 

The influence that he exercised 
over me, the charm of his society, the 
chivalrous attention to each word and 
look of mine, soon erased any linger- 
ing thoughts of Martin Woodhurst. It 
is impossible to say how deep or fervent 
was my love for Schreiber; it had no 
bounds — it was an idolatry, that swept 
away all lighter passions — it was a 
madness ! 

We were to be married soon, but not at 
Blackerthorn Church — ^we were to proceed 
to a grand mansion on the Sussex coast, 
some fifty miles from my native village 
It was no small source of regret to me 
that the fortune bequeathed by my grand- 
mother, the Countess of Elsington, could 
not be transferred to my Bernard whilst 
I lived. It was to descend to my chil- 
dren — if I were to be blessed with 

K 
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any — and only in event of no issue to 
pass into the hands of my husband. 
He exhibited no regret at this — ' He had 
not sought to win me for my wealth,' 
he said; ^he did not think of wealth 
when he came first to Blackerthom, 
with the shadowy distant hope of winning 
me.' 

All this and more was spoken on the 
eve before our marriage, in our new 
mansion, standing at the window. He 
had come to say "good night" for the last 
time, and Mrs. Barnett had stolen from 
the room and left me with my lover. 
The window looked on a wild, hilly 
country, that reminded us both of a scene 
in Germany — a scene on a mountain 
road, with the fragments of a broken 
carriage strewn about the path. 

I could not help asking at that hour 
about his first wife, and the result of his 
return to her. 

" 1 arrived too late, dearest Viola," 
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said he, in a low tone — "too late to 
hear her parting words, although her last 
look of love was fixed on mine. It 
was an awful moment. Three days and 
nights hard travelling, and then to reach 
home in the twilight, and find her dying." 

"/n the twilight r 

He changed colour as he answered — 

" I said so, Viola — why do you re- 
peat it?" 

" In the twilight — on such an evening 
as this?" 

"Yes — ^what are you looking at?" 

"Did she die with a secret undi- 
vulged?" 

"No." 

"Bernard, do you see anything thereV^ 
said I, pointing with my finger. 

He hesitated a moment, then answered, 
"No." 

"What was her name?" 

" Claudine," he replied ; " but, Viola, you 
are ill — ^what has happened?" 

k2 
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"Nothing; lead me to a chair — a glass 
of water — thank you." 

I did not tell him I had seen the 
figure again ; that during the time he was 
speaking of his wife, it was before my 
eyes, a few yards distant from the 
window, in the same dress and threaten- 
ing attitude as I had seen it last 
There was no use in telling Ber- 
nard — ^he had not seen it. I felt assured 
he had not beheld it on the night it first 
appeared to me. Was it the spirit of 
his wife that faded into air as he made 
mention of her name ? 

"It is a sultry night," he said; "the 
weather has been too warm for you." 

"I think it has." 

He stayed with me till a late hour, 
exerting himself to the utmost to raise 
my drooping spirits. He succeeded in 
his task, and the fascination of his pre- 
sence drove the horror of some mystery 
from me until he had departed, and I 
was alone in my chamber. 
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I dreaded that night in the new home 
he had chosen for me, and it was only 
my shame that hindered me from seek- 
ing rest in Mrs. Barnett's apartment. I 
feared to look round the great room, 
and my face in the dressing-glass was 
something 1 shrank from and tried to 
hide. 1 cowered among the bed-clothes at 
last, and tried to sleep — I prayed for sleep, 
and it would not come to me in the 
darkness and deaden my sense of lone- 
liness. 

I felt the last night of my maiden 
life would have another warning, and it 
had. I felt that something stole into 
my room at midnight to watch beside 
me. I never looked up; the bed-clothes 
were piled over me, and I held them 
with straining fingers above my head. I 
could hear the wind howling frightfully 
outside, and strange noises and creakings 
on the stairs, and the rustle, rustle of the 
full-leaved trees growing near the window ; 
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and I felt amidst it all that something 
stood near and watched and sighed! My 
fears grew so intense at last that the place 
spun round and round, and life seemed 
deserting me I 

My memory began to fail, my senses to 
betray me, the past and present to become 
strangely commingled as in a troubled 
dream, from which it would be happiness 
to wake. My father, mother, Woodhurst, 
Bernard, seemed to live within it; I was 
at Blackerthom, in Vienna, on the Sussex 
coast, always struggling to avoid the 
woman with the veil, of whose presence at 
my side, and amidst it all, I felt assured. 

Yet this was not dreaming, for a death- 
like feeling smote on my heart at last, and 
then my senses left me. When I opened 
my eyes again my bridal morning was 
some hours old, and the sun was streaming 
in my room, and lighting up the world 
with gladness. My head ached, but the 
fresh morning air, as I threw up my 
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window, came in and brought me ease. 
Was it too late I Too late for what ? Could 
the hour come too soon that was to make 
me Bernard's wife? Why should super- 
stition—let it be called so in the bright 
daylight, with the wedding-bells ringing 
in my ears — deter me for a single in- 
stant? Yes, yes, it was too late — I 
loved him 1 

We were married. I scarcely know 
how the first year passed ; it went so 
quickly — ^it glided by day after day so 
happily. There came a child to add its 
mite to the great storehouse of my joy — 
it was a frail delicate child, but it had a 
greater claim upon my affection from its 
very weakness. From the day of its birth 
a settled gloom fell upon my husband ; and 
though he was never unkind, or uttered a 
harsh word to me, there was still a difte- 
rence in his manner, which gradually be- 
came more apparent as my child grew 
up. In vain I essayed to break the spell 
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which bore him down — ^in vain I taxed 
him with the diminution of his love. He 
did not vehemently deny it; but if I 
came upon him suddenly, he was stand- 
ing, with a furrowed brow, and fin- 
gers pressed upon his lips, or sitting at 
the window, with his eyes bent in one 
fixed direction, or with his head buried 
in his hands. 

My child was two years old when a 
second child was born to me — a boy. The 
birth of this dear son was followed by 
another change in Schreiber's demeanour : 
he began to associate more with the gentry 
in the neighbourhood — ^to attend their 
dinner-parties, to take me with him, 
to give grand fites in return — ^to seek 
for his pleasure in society, instead of 
by my side. 

By a violent effort, he shook off his fits 
of moodiness, and became the same Ber- 
nard Schreiber whom I had known at 
Vienna. He was a general favourite with 
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our new friends, exerting, by his fascinating 
manner, an impression more or less strong 
on aU with whom he came in contact. He 
returned to his old attention to me — his 
young wife still ; but though I loved him 
as deeply and truly as in my maiden days 
at Blackerthorn, I was certain that that 
attention was an effort, by my knowledge of 
his worship in the past It had been 
an earthly worship ; a love fed not by any 
flame from heaven, but it was love, and 
now it was a fallacy. 

That he did not marry me for that love 
alone I knew too well. I knew it when I 
first became a mother. 

That first-born, our daughter, pined away, 
whilst her brother gained in strength — no 
skill could save her, no medicine or care, or 
mother's constant watch effect a cure. 
Three summers went their way, and then 
she died. 

On the day of her death, in the gray even- 
ing, for one moment, for the first time since 
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my marriage, there silently crossed the room, 
where my little Viola lay dead, the tall 
shadowy figure of the past. It made no 
sign, it lifted not its head ; it was there, and 
gone ! I shuddered, but my heart was with 
my child ; and it was not until the first 
months of heavy tribulation had passed by, 
and my Viola's grave was green, that I 
gave any thought to the occurrence. 

There was no valid reason to be de- 
duced from thought or study. I knew 
alone I was still haunted by the figure, 
and always at a memorable era of my life. 
Why it had stood before Martin Wood- 
hurst in his time of sickness was a mystery, 
at which there was no guessing. If the 
wife of Bernard Schreiber, why appear to 
him ? That any imposture was being prac- 
tised was beyond belief — it was a dreadful 
reality, and there was no escaping it. 

Another boy was born — my last. I 
called him Godfi'ey, after my own father. 
With my two children at my knees, both 
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well and happy in their mother's smiles, 
I might have found some compensation for 
the fading of my love-dream, but it was 
not to be. 

Years went by; my husband became 
more gay, more indifferent, more light- 
hearted, was longer from home, was more 
courted by new friends. We never quar- 
relled; in society he was more than or- 
dinarily attentive to me; we were con- 
sidered the happiest couple in the county. 
I was not a miserable woman when my 
boy Bernard was seven years old and 
Godfrey five, but after that date an im- 
penetrable darkness settled over every- 
thing. 

Alone in my own room, sitting 
at the window, which opened on a ter- 
race leading to the garden, watching my 
children and the nursemaid in the dis- 
tance. The evening was late — the dew 
was on the grass, when my boys came 
running along the terrace towards me. 
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My little Bernard entered the room 
with a hand to his side. The action, 
slight as it was, struck an arrow in me; 
but I checked all outward sign of alarm, 
and asked if he were well that evening, 
and why he pressed his side. 

"A little pain, mamma — ^that is all." 

"Not a severe one, Bernard?" 

"Oh! no. I have been running so 
fast, you see," he replied; adding, with 
a childish exultation as he dropped on a 
stool at my feet, "I can run so much 
faster than Godfrey." 

Still my life was in my children, and 
the child kept his hand to his left side. 
I sat watching him. Godfrey had clam- 
bered into my lap, and was playing with 
the black curls of his elder brother. 

"Mother," said Bernard, with a sud- 
denness that startled me, "have all the 
company gone away?" 

He alluded to a few friends that had 
been staying some weeks with us. 
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" Yes, dear, they went away last week." 

"I thought so — but—" 

"But what?" 

"But are there no friends of papa's 
staying here?" 

"No, dear, why do you ask?" 

"Who was the lady who came into 
my room last night, mamma?" 

"The lady, Bernard!" asked I, tre- 
mulously. 

" Yes — ^she who was in the room when 
I woke up last night — the lady mth the 
veily mamma ! " 

For the child's sake I struggled to be 
calm, though the veins in my head were 
bursting. 

"Did she speak?" 

" No, mamma." 

"Why did you not tell me this before, 
Bernard?" 

" I thought it was one of the com- 
pany — ^you know Mrs. Wilmot used to 
come and see me before I went to sleep, 
and so did Mrs. Bamett and — " 
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"The company cannot have all gone 
then, Bernard; of course not." 

"No; or I should not have seen the 
lady." 

"You will not be frightened if you 
see her again, Bernard?" 

"Frightened, mamma!" exclaimed my 
boy ; " not I. It's very kind of her, is it 
not? I suppose I shall see her to- 
morrow." 

I watched in the sleeping chamber of 
my children that night, but no one 
came. I questioned little Bernard every 
evening — no further mention of the 
figure that had roused him from his 
slumber. 

It was an evil omen. I was sure of 
it ; I watched for ill to come, yet 
prayed against it. 

The time of trouble came. My 
dear boy began to sicken and droop, 
as his sister had sickened and drooped 
before him. Doctors were sent for 
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— there was a great consultation in 
the drawing-room — ^it was announced a 
decline, from which there might be re- 
covery, and — there might not ! 

" I will take him to London I " I cried, 
in my distress ; " I will have the skill 
of the greatest men in the metropolis 
exercised on my boy. He shall be near 
them — ^he shall not die ! I will go to 
London ! " 

" Tush ! " said Schreiber ; " send for 
them here to see the child." 

" He wiU die here — I know he 
will ! " 

" Heaven forbid ! " said Schreiber. 

That night I was attacked by a 
raging fever ; there was no leaving my 
bed — chains of a burning iron held me 
to it. A long, long week, in which I 
knew nothing but that my child was 
ill, and I could not leave my couch to 
go and see him. What mattered it to 
me if the spectre woman mingled with 
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my dreams, or flitted by my bedside in 
my waking moments? 

"Not yet sated with thy vengeance, 
cruel spirit ? " I cried, as it stood one 
night in its old warning attitude. 

Did it not speak, and vanish? 

"/ have not come for vengeance^ Viola 
Schreiber.^^ 

My fever left me, but I was very 
weak. Though I could scarcely crawl, 
I dragged my way to my child's room 
on the first day of my convalescence. 

I found the medical attendant there, 
with his hand upon my sick child's 
pulse. 

"Mrs. Schreiber, this is very wrong 
of you," he said, reprovingly. 

" How is my boy, Mr. Hay ward ? " 

"A — little — ^better," he said, slowly. 

"You deceive me, sir." 

He coloured, as he replied: — 

"He is better this evening, madam — 
are you not, Bernard?" 
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"I think I am, mamma," my boy 
answered, in an earnest tone. 

"It is not a decline," I whispered; 
"they said it was a decline — ^is it not 
too sudden for that, sir?" 

He did not answer, but still sat at 
the bedside, with his hand on little 
Bernard's wrist. 

I repeated my question. 

"It is not a common case, though I 
have met with a similar one. There are 
symptoms which are perplexing to me, 
but there is no danger to be feared." 

"There is !— there is!" 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

"This similar case, sir," I anxiously 
inquired, as I sat by the bedside, with 
my child's arms round me ; " was there 
no danger in the end?" 

" My friend, Mr. Woodhurst, I am 
happy to say, recovered, and is now " 

"Woodhurst? — a Mr. Woodhurst of 
Blackerthom ? " 

L 
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"Yes, madam." 

"He— he is weU, I trust?" 

"Very well, I thank you." 

"You have practised in Blackerthorn, sir?" 

" Some years. I see you have quite 
forgotten me, Mrs. Schreiber." 

"Ah, me! I can but think of the 
present now, sir." 

What a dread present it was ! — ^my 
child getting worse and worse — ^my own 
health fading with his own. Ah ! how 
gladly would I have died with him, 
had there not been still one son to live 
for. Yes, my boy Bernard died — ^there 
was no danger, Mr. Hayward said; but 
he was taken away from me, and car- 
ried to his little grave I 

Schreiber kept to his room for the 
seven days preceding the funeral of my 
boy; he required medical attendance 
himself — ^he complained of the great 
shock it had been to him — ^the loss of his 
eldest son. 
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My own health was precarious. 
Schreiber grew anxious about me — 
there were fresh physicians called in — 
there was a blight upon the house ! 

I rallied, fell ill, then rallied once 
more. A long year of sorrow, broken 
by pain and illness, and a growing 
weakness which there was no resisting. 

A year ! I was confined to my own room 
at the expiration of that time. Schreiber 
grew unremitting in his attentions ; he 
would sit for hours by my bed-side, re- 
calling the past — ^the beginning of our 
love — ^the days when I was so very, very 
happy I 

My boy Godfrey spent the greater part 
of his time in my room ; he was the last 
tie to which I clung. If I died now, what 
would become of him ? Would his father 
care for him, watch over him, for his 
mother's sake? Weaker and weaker — ^life 
ebbing slowly away. There oozed out the 
mystery at last — ^the frightful secret that 

l2 
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had been kept so long, and worked such 
studied evil ! 

It was Schreiber's custom to sit with me 
in the afternoons and read aloud. He 
came one day at the usual time, took his 
place at my side, and read for some two 
hours a play of Schiller's. At its conclu- 
sion I said — 

"Thank you, Bernard — ^this is like old 
times." 

"There is a reproach in those words, 
dearest," said he — "do you think I have 
forgotten old times ? " 

" Forgotten the part you played in them, 
perhaps," I replied. "Heighol pour out 
my medicine — Dr. Hay ward will chide me 
for neglect." 

He crossed the room and stood by the 
mantel-piece with his back towards me. It 
was in the daylight — ^there was no sign of 
that presence by which I and those I loved 
were haunted, yet I could fancy that it was 
standing near me watching. Why watch- 
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ing at that time and hour, standing so close 
and unseen at my bed-side? A gentle 
touch on the shoulder, as it were with an 
icy finger, that sent a chill to my slowly- 
beating heart. 

''Bernard!'' 

My shriek alarmed him — ^he wheeled 
round and faced me — something fell from 
his hand — ^there was a crash of glass upon 
the floor! I saw his colour fade away, 
until it left him standing there with a 
marble face, in which were set two eyes of 
fire. His jaw dropped, and his arms feU 
powerless. 

" It was but a nervous feeling, Bernard," 
I said. " What startles you ? What is it 
broken ? — Man, what is that broken ? *' 

"The wine-glass." 

" It is behind you on the mantel-piece !" 

"The — ^the medicine bottle — an empty 
phial that was standing by — ^that's aU — 
that's aU!" 

His very look belied his words. I read 
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his guilt upon his stony face. I saw what 
lost and greed of gain had made of him. I 
rose up in my bed with quivering fingers 
pointing at him, with hate and loathing on 
my haggard face. 

"Poisoner!" 

He sprung towards me — but my look, my 
attitude, unnerved him. He paused — sl 
tiger baffled in his leap ! 

"Poisoner, murderer of your first wife, 
whose spirit has stood in warning beside 
those whom you have sought to injure! 
— assassinator of your innocent children, 
lest they should stop your way to that gold 
for which you hunger — ^begrudging me my 
natural term of life, and seeking to re- 
move the only bar which lies between you 
and the last object of your hellish schemes ! 
— ^may the vengeance of your outraged 
God render you evermore powerless for 
evU!" 

" Hush I — it's a lie, a dream, a mad- 
ness — HUSH 1 " 
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" I have found your secret — I will 
not share it for my soul's sake, though 
you are my husband — nor for my poor 
murdered children's, though you were 
their father — ^help, help — ^a poisoner!" 

"God's curse! ." 

He gave his tiger leap at last — I felt 
my unnatural strength give way, and 
the frightful weakness of the dying 
come upon me — his hands were at my 
throat 1 

Some servants came rushing into the 
room — ^he kept his place at the bedside, 
but his hands glided quickly to my 
shoulder. 

" Run for Doctor Hayward — Mrs. 
Schreiber is worse — did you not hear me 
call before?'' 

I tried to speak, but my tongue was 
swoUen and refused to move. I saw 
his hands hovering near my throat again, 
eager to stifle out my life. 

" Go, go — all of you ! " 
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Godfrey came running in, and flung 
himself upon the bed. 

" I am not to go — not Kttle God- 
frey !*' 

Schreiber recoiled — there lay my de- 
fence — I strained him to my bosom, 
as a ringing and knocking sounded at 
the outer doors. 

" It's the doctor, sir,** said one of the 
servants ; " he said he would call again 
to-day — ^for .^' 

" Begone ! " yelled Schreiber. 

The room was void of intruders — ^wife, 
husband, and child were alone the occu- 
pants. 

" Viola ! ** said Schreiber, in a low 
tone ; " for your child's sake, remember 
me. 

I could not answer — ^there was a leaden 
weight upon my tongue. Was he still 
to triumph? 

The door opened, and Mr. Hayward 
entered. 
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" Mrs. Schreiber so much worse, I 
hear ? " he said — " the servants tell me 
you were about to send for me." 

" She is very ill," said Schreiber — 
" she has been wandering in her mind 
— ^but during the last few moments the 
faculty of speech appears to have aban- 
doned her." 

" No," I said, in a husky whisper ; 
" I can speak, Mr. Hayward — there — 
is — a dreadful se — secret to be told. 
It '' 

He waited " for my further utterance, 
looking from me to Schreiber with his 
wondering eyes. I heard him say, "No 
hope — she is going fast I " 

" It is^ siTj that — that man ! ^" 



" Mr. Drags, you look a little faint," 
said the Squire's ghost, after the pause 
which followed the conclusion of the 
story. 
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" I thought what it would be," I mur- 
mured. 

" Oh ! you don't call it a cheerful 
story?" remarked the disagreeable ghost. 

"Not particularly cheerful," said I — 
"do you?" 

"Don't ask questions," cried the M. C. 
testily, " it's time we went on faster, or 
we shall have Widgins' fowls putting us 
to flight. Mr. Drags, you're getting 
tired." 

"Oh, don't mention it!" I replied, 
politely. 

"ShaU I begin?" said the Squire's 
ghost, looking round. 

" One moment," I said ; " what became 
of Schreiber?" 

" The murder was discovered. The 
lady's excitement — Bernard Schreiber's 
fears, roused the doctor's suspicions, and 
led to inquiries, discovery and — ^hanging. 
That's aU," said the Squire. "Now, shaU 
I begin?" 
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" It's my turn," grumbled the grim- 
faced apparition. 

" Look sharp, then — ^the moon's sink- 
ing precious fast." 

"I am ready," said the spectre — "Mr. 
Drags, just pay attention, please — 
now, if everybody else is ready, here 
goes." 
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THE 8T0BY OF THE DISAGREEABLE GHOST. 

Now, I don't intend to be longer than I 
can help over my story. I don't want to 
have another year of this fun ; I have 
had quite enough of it If other people 
of less consideration, take up the precious 
time by what he said, and she said, and 
somebody else said, who's nothing to do 
with the story, I shan't take them for 
models, and so I teU them to begin 
with. Now then: — 

My name's Shufflewick ; I was born 
at the chandler's shop, next door but 
one to Gray's the schoolmaster's. The 
Shufflewicks are an old family ; a 
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Shufflewick, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
built that chandler's shop ; my great-grand- 
father, my grandfather, and my father 
died there — and there's a nephew of mine 
in it at the present moment. 

The family-faning of the Shuflfliewicks 
has been an inordinate love of money 
— I don't mind owning it now — ^and 
although that's a failing not particularly 
uncommon to the best of us, yet in the 
Shufl3ewick family it was one that de- 
scended from father to son, and from 
son to son's son, in a most extraordinary 
manner. 

The people about Blackerthom as- 
cribed another little weakness to my 
family — ^that of bad-temper. It was ru- 
moured that we were a disagreeable lot, 
an obstinate lot, a savage, surly, ill- 
mannered, snappish set of Shufflewicks — 
it was a libel, every bit of it ! 

Certainly, my grandfather did not go 
about the village, smoothing too many 
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of a chandler's shop, that was founded on 
ruinous credit^ would be a cruelty to her, 
which my very love could not allow. 

It was rather a good excuse — I don't 
know whether Sarah believed it or not — 
I think she didn't. At all events, I got rid 
of the Hemmingtons ; and although the 
old gentleman, who had turned journey- 
man miller, waited with a thick stick at 
the comer of the lane for the first day or 
two after the receipt of my letter, I took 
the intention in good part, and kept in- 
doors out of his way. 

The wind soon blew from another quar- 
ter; Sarah Hemmington became engaged 
to the new butcher on the green, and then 
they were married, and i — such is woman's 
love — ^was forgotten I 

I worked away at my business after 
the blow of Sarah's marriage. . I might 
have been a little disagreeable the first 
month or so, but then * trade was very 
bad that year — for I lost half a tub of 

M 
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butter in the summer months through the 
confounded sun, and Joe Haynes went to 
the workhouse and let me in for three and 
sixpence, and some strolling vagabond, with 
a black face and a banjo, gave me a bad 
half-crown in exchange for an ounce of 
tobacco, and two-and-twopence in honest 
coin of the realm. 

Trade grew better — I added to my " frugal 
store" in the beginning of the winter — I 
began to love money — ^to count, with an in- 
finite relish, the day's profits — ^to hide it in 
small packets of two, three, and four pounds, 
in all corners of the house, artfully calcu- 
lating that if the place were robbed at any 
time the thieves would never be able to dis- 
cover ALL. As for banks, who was going 
to put his savings in banks ? — ^they might 
fail — ^they might be broken into — ^the clerks 
might run away with the money, perhaps 
the Directors — ^they might catch fire like 
Hemmington's mill. I hated banks. I 
saved money and loved money, I have 
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said — I did more, I envied others the pos- 
session of it. It was painful to hear of 
rich people — of fortunes made by gold 
diggings, or at gaming-tables, or by a 
single speculation finished off in half a 
minute — it drove me mad to think of 
money-making in that fashion. 

I kept to my chandler s shop — ^that was 
sure work, at least. I did without meat- 
dinners three days in the week, and made 
up with red herrings and pickled cabbage 
— I screwed myself in everything, ground 
down and cheated all my customers. I 
invented an ingenious apparatus for giving 
short weight — I studied the art of adulte- 
ration in all its branches — I kept saving — 

SAVING I 

What a delight it was to add to the 
common store day after day — to keep 
counting more and more — ^heaps of cop- 
pers, heaps of silver — ^little heaps of yellow- 
boys — ^half a dozen ten-pound notes in the 
heel of a black worsted stocking under the 

M 2 
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fifth board from the door in the back 
parlour. Ah I that was a pleasant life; 
but I was not contented with it, and I 
was served out for grumbling, goodness 
knows 1 

I was fifty years of age when there 
came a winter in Blackerthom that 
took the breath out of the warmest — 
everything was nipped up by the frost 
that year — provisions rose to famine-prices 
— coals were black diamonds in reality — 
Blackerthom village was nothing but a 
mammoth poor-house. 

I managed very well that year con- 
sidering; I gave no trust to fellows out 
of work, and I naturally shirked the cus- 
tomers who were going down the hill; in 
fact, I played a safe game, and made cent, 
per cent, at it. 

I should have accumulated more money 
if it had not been for the inclemency of 
the weather. I endeavoured to do with- 
out fires in my back parlour, where the 
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black stocking was hidden, but it was a 
great trial, although I sat with my great- 
coat and the hearth-rug on. One Sunday 
morning, it was so bitterly cold that I deter- 
mined to go to church. 1 had not been 
to Blackerthorn Church since my father 
was buried — for the Shufflewicks were not 
a church-going race — but I knew there 
was a stove there, and I thought that if I 
went early and took an adjacent seat, I 
might contrive to keep myself warm and 
comfortable till one o'clock. 

So I went to church and astounded the 
inhabitants of Blackerthorn. It's a small 
church, and the rector can take the congre- 
gation in with half an eye ; he knew every- 
body by sight excepting me, and I puzzled 
him rather. I saw him staring at me over 
the top of his book, with a perplexed ex- 
pression of countenance. He thought me 
a new arrival in Blackerthorn, poor man ! 

I was not particularly interested in the 
service, but the sermon being upon money. 
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I pricked up my ears. It became tedious 
after a time, for it was all about giving 
money away, and I could hardly help laugh- 
ing when he wound up by exhorting us — 
" his flock," as he called us — ^to remember the 
destitute at that severe season of the year, 
and each who could afford it to drop a 
small sum into the poor-box at the door. 
The idea of flinging away money for a 
parcel of idle vagabonds to fatten on was 
so preposterous, that I was forced to 
rush from my seat and have my laugh 
out in the churchyard. I could not help 
returning though, to see how much money 
was put in the poor-box, and if there really 
could be a personage in Blackerthorn soft- 
headed enough to part with his cash for the 
help of fellows on whom he had perhaps 
never set eyes in his life. 

The poor-box was screwed to the oaken 
partition at the side of the inner doors, 
and therefore I could stand against the 
columns of the entrance and watch the 
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charitable Blackerthomians. It would be a 
rare joke to see these church-going Chris- 
tians with their smug visages, sneak by the 
great money-box, as if the poor were no- 
thing to them, or the sermon either. 

I was disappointed in my joke, although 
Grimes, the lawyer, who kept his carriage 
and pair, and had to answer for many, 
many poor, looked in all directions but 
the right, and sailed out of church with 
a daughter in furs and velvet on each arm. 
But I was astonished at the contributions 
— I could not believe it. Were there really 
so many fools in the world? Good hea- 
vens I there was Piper, the gardener, who 
had been frozen out three weeks, dropping 
a penny in ; there was a man who had only 
left the Union a month, passing two farth- 
ings through the slit in the lid ; there went 
a shilling, clean gone I — another shilling — 
two and a crooked sixpence — a real half 
sovereign from the lady at the manor — 
more sixpences, shillings, and halfpence — 
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a SOVEREIGN, by all that was extravagant 
and mad ! 

" Do you see old Shufflewick there ? " I 
heard a voice exclaim. *' Look at his 
greedy eyes devouring the poor man's 
portion." 

What did I care for the remarks of spite- 
ful people ? I heard the last bit of money 
rattle in the box, and then I turned home- 
wards shocked and discontented at the 
waste. What a deal might have been done 
with that money in the hands of a careful 
man! 

I lost my appetite thinking of the poor- 
box ; I had a shivering fit in the afternoon 
over it ; I was forced to go to church again 
in the evening, in order to be near the stove 
and — the money. 

More money rattling down after the eve- 
ning sermon. I caught sight of fresh 
silver, and, soul alive! another sovereign 
from a lady whom I had not seen in the 
morning. What a glorious poor-box, to 
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be sure ! I stood staring at it after the 
congregation had dispersed, until the 
sexton came to lock the outer doors. 

"Hollo, Mr. Shufflewick!" 

" Hollo ! " I answered. 

"A cold night, ain't it?" 

" No, warm ! " 

"Oh, is it?" 

" I say, Mr. Boxton.'' 

" Well." 

" You'll empty that box before you 
shut up, won't you ? " 

"The rector's got the key — ^it won't 
be opened till Monday or Tuesday." 

"Not tiU Monday or Tuesday!" I 
shrieked ; " do you mean to say you'll leave 
that heap of money there till Tuesday ? " 

" Most likely." 

"Why, you'll get robbed!" 

" N03 no," said Boxton ; " we've no 
thieves in Blackerthorn, and they'd be 
hard thieves indeed to rob the poor at 
such a time as this." 
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" Do you know there's gold in that 
box?" 

" Daresay there is — ^last winter, when 
it was opened, there was a'most fifteen 
pounds." 

"Good Lord!" 

" Good night 1 " 

Boxton banged the doors, and went 
waddling away with the keys dangling 
in his hand. I glanced at the keys — 
I had a key at home, just like the key 
with which he locked the outer doors! 
I returned home and leaped into bed di- 
rectly. It was a terribly cold night, 
and there was no getting warm, or 
going to sleep. 

I lay and thought of the poor-box in 
Blackerthorn Church, and of a bunch of 
rusty keys I had bought for old iron, 
upstairs in the lumber-room — ^keys of all 
shapes and sizes — door-keys, box-keys, 
cupboard-keys — keys big enough for a 
church t Who'd miss a few pence — say 
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a few shillings — even one of the sove- 
reigns, from the untold sum in the poor- 
box ? I turned out of bed again — I 
dressed myself — I struck a light and 
went upstairs to the lumber-room — I 
found the bunch of keys — I looked at 
them — I only went upstairs to look at 
them, mind you ! 

Somehow — and I never could account 
for that "somehow" — I found myself in 
the street, locking my own door care- 
fully behind me. 

" There were no thieves in Blacker- 
thorn," but it was better to make the 
door secure, so I double-locked it. 

With no settled purpose in view, I 
found myself running along the high- 
road, then creeping in the shadow of 
the tombstones in the churchyard, stepping 
over the frost-bound graves, and making 
for the great church-doors, with my rusty 
bunch of keys wrapped in my cotton 
handkerchief, to prevent all jingling. 
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It could not be robbery, for it was 
a sum subscribed for the poor ; and 
1 was very, very poor — that is, much 
poorer than I wished to be. Nobody 
about, a cold, heart-nipping night — 
the church-dock in the old stone-steeple 
striking eleven. 

I drew the keys firom my hand- 
kerchief and began trying the largest of 
them ; one of them fitted exactly ! — I 
thought it would! 

What a dark, vault-like entrance it 
looked at midnight, as I pushed the 
doors inward on their creaking hinges! 
The moonlight fell on the poor-box, and 
on the gQt letters of some text above 
it. I crouched down amid the shadow 
again and made towards the box on my 
hands and knees, whispering, "Money, 
dear money!" 

None of my keys would fit the poor- 

T£ — they were all too large. I dropped 
the stone pavement — rested my head 
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against the partition, and began biting 
my nails, and cursing the keys, the box, 
and my run of ill-luck. I had a file 
in my pocket--— it had been brought with 
me by a singular coincidence, and I set 
to work at the smallest of the bunch 
after my first paroxysm had subsided. 
For the sake of further security I nearly 
closed the door, only suffering one ray 
of bright moonlight to come slant-wise 
through the crevice and fall upon the 
keys. On the cold damp church floor, 
filing diligently till the clock struck 
Twelve. 

It fitted at last — I heard the key 
turn — I opened the church doors, and 
let in the moonlight on the coveted 
casket. 

I raised the lid — the box was a quarter 
full of coins, chiefly copper, picked out 
here and there with a silver dot, and in 
three places by a golden one! 

There were the two farthings from the 
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pauper, the penny of frozen-out Piper, 
the widow's mite, the two sovereigns 
and a half, the common heap of help 
for the unfortunate. 

" How much should I take ? How much 
would never be missed ? " 

I slid my hand towards the money in 
a stealthy manner. 

"Who stands in God's church on the 
Devil's business?" 

''Ha! hur-r-rhr' 

No wonder I "Aa, hur-r-rh'' qA^ to 
hear an unearthly voice so near me — 
to see, as I turned round and fell 
against the poor-box in dismay, an awful 
thing in long white grave garments, 
standing in the church-porch, watching 
me. 

It was the ghost of a woman, by the 
cap of many frills which bedizened its 
skeleton-head — ^such an awful head! — ^its 
eyeless sockets brightening up with flame, 
its cavernous mouth in one continued 
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grin — ^its whole skull white and gleaming. 

" What man are you ? " asked the 
ghost. 

"Caleb Shufflewick." 

" Shufflewick the miser ? " 

"Ahem! Yes, if you please, ma'am." 

"A man of money envying the little 
garnered for the poor, and coming here 
with lustful hands to wrong them. Have 
you read the text there ? " 

"No." 

" If ' He that ^veth to the poor lendeth 
to the Lord,' Caleb Shufflewick, what man 
is he that robbeth them ? " 

"I — ^I don't know, ma'am." 

" You are a money-worshipper ? " 

"I like it rather." 

"You believe in the power of money 
to absolve all sin, to cure all ill, to work 
all good, to make all happy ? " 

" It goes a long way towards it." 

"Contented reasoner!" the spirit said, 
ironically. 
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I made an attempt to confront the 
apparition boldly, but my knees knocked 
together too violently to deceive so keen 
an observer. 

" Close and lock the box, Caleb Shuffle- 
wick." 

I did so. 

" There is not a penny touched ? " 

"Not one." 

"So much the better for you, man," 
said the spectre ; " and now concerning 
this idol next your heart. Do you see 
me?" 

"I wish I didn't!" 

" Behold in me the ghost of one 
whose heart was set on gain, who flung 
aside the ties of kindred, and turned 
away from outstretched hands of friends, 
to live alone, and save up treasure 
of the earth — ^not for the wish to work 
good with it, to scatter golden seed in 
the dark highways where the suffering 
starve, but that it might increase and 
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rust in idleness, and I might gloat o'er 
its accumulation. For this I lived and 
died." 

" And the money ? " I asked, breath- 



"For this I lived and died, Caleb 
Shufflewick," repUed the ghost — "you 
hear?" 

"But the money?" 

"The- money which, in honest hands, 
might have disseminated good, braced up 
the energy of the despairing, cheered the 
bare tables of poverty and hunger, 
rescued from the ditch the dying outcast, 
and raised a thousand shelters over 
vagrant heads, was left to moulder in 
its accursed hiding-place." 

" Good gracious, what a loss ! " I ex- 
claimed — "was there much money hid- 
den?" 

" A matter of sixty thousand pounds." 

" Oh, lor ! oh, gemini ! oh, murder I 
Sixty thousand pounds mouldering away 1 " 

N 
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" It is in the hands of Caleb Shufflewick 
to touch the money." 

''How?'' 

" By marrying." 

"Whom?" 

''Me!'' 

"By marrying you!" I cried, after a 
series of strong internal shudders ; " that's 
a horrible alternative. You, you — and 
sixty thousand pounds 1 " 

I felt my fears for the ghostly presence 
rapidly diminishing — the feminine object 
began to look quite handsome ; I detected 
a sidelong leer from the left socket — the 
skeleton lady was evidently smitten. 

"You are a man after my own heart, 
Caleb," said the spirit, suddenly lowering 
its voice, which had before been deep and 
impressive, to a soft, sweet tone. " I have 
been seeking all my ghost-life for one." 

"To marry a ghost," mused I — "I 
never heard of any body marrying a 
ghost." 



r 
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" No matter, Caleb, novelty is charming ; 
think of sixty thousand pounds, to keep a 
secret, and to marry me." 

"rUdoitI" 

"Honour?" 

"Honour bright!" 

" And, during the whole course of your 
life you will never say a word concerning 
this great treasure ? " 

"Never." 

" Shut the door, and come into the moon- 
Kght." 

"Yes, my — ma'am." 

I tried to say "my dear," but not being 
used to fond expressions, the first attempt 
in that line nearly choked me. 

" Wait here a minute, love." 

The church doors closed with a bang, 
and I stood beneath the porch holding my 
rusty keys; whilst the ghost, with most 
unfeminine strides, glided amongst the 
heap of graves, knocking gently on the 
tombstones. 

n2 
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I heard every rap of the bony knuckles 
against the hard tomb-stones, and each time 
there was a responsive echo in my heart 
That heart would have collapsed long 
since, had it not been for the golden dream 
which held it up. 

The tall shadow came flitting back to 
me. 

"Now, Caleb, dear, the company's in- 
vited, the clergyman will be here in a 
minute, and Slack the sexton, who cut 
his throat ten years ago, will be kind 
enough to open the doors for us. Throw 
the keys away — we don't require any more 
of their assistance. We have a soul above 
a poor-box — eh, Caleb ? " 

" I should rather say so." 

" Your arm. Thank you." 

I shall never forget, ghost as I am my- 
self, the sensation of those five bits of 
polished bone as they were laid gently on 
my arm. I felt lost then — ^there was no 
more time for repentance. I had claimed 
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my bride — ^I was escorting that bride- 
expectant into church. 

The door was opened by the ghost of 
the sexton — that was an awful ghost, 
with its head half off I — and we passed 
into the church. The moonlight was 
shimmering through the lancet windows, 
and there was light sufficient to show the 
general plan of the church and the way to 
the altar down the middle aisle, and the 
stove against which I had toasted my feet 
only a few hours before. It was a 
miserable-looking church at that hour, 
with its pews like yawning graves, and 
ite dark pulpit "towering from the midst 
of them and tipped with moonlight, and 
the black density underneath the galleries, 
which no mortal eye could pierce. 

We stood before the altar at last, and 
my future spouse whispered in my ear : — 

"You don't repent, Caleb? " 

I hesitated. 

"You don't repent, Caleb Shufflewick? " 
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" You say there's sixty thousand pounds ? " 

" Quite that." 

"There's a good deal of repentance 
to be bought with sixty thousand pounds 
— I'll marry you ! " 

The lady of my love flung a pair of 
hard bones round my neck in a trans- 
port of affection, and rubbed a grin- 
ning skull amorously against my own. 

"Then we won't waste time, my pre- 

* f " 
cious! 

" I am ready," I responded. 

No sooner said than the church was 
alive with ghosts; hundreds upon hun- 
dreds — crowding every pew — hanging 
over the long galleries — sitting up the 
pulpit stairs — ^peering round the stone 
columns in the side aisles — ^looking over 
the red curtains by the organ — ^filUng 
the great cupboards at the back of the 
church, where the school-children were 
stowed away on Sundays — all whispering 
loudty, commenting on the match, and 
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making a hideous rustle in their grave- 
clothes. 

At the altar stood the ghost of a 
clergyman who had been dead fifty 
years at least, and the ghost of a clerk 
who had died, or burst from excessive 
drinking, and a phantom pew-opener 
who was on my father's books to the 
amount of eighteen-pence, and whose 
right-hand fingers were curved inwards 
in a fee-suggestive manner. 

There was a savage ghost in a shroud 
and cocked hat to give the bride away; 
and my groovDLS-man was a mouldy- 
looking wretch, that had come post-haste 
from the cross roads, and was the most 
disreputable ghost of the community. 

The ceremony commenced, was hurried 
through in whispers, and did not appear 
to be much like anything I had ever 
read in the Prayer-book. Howbeit, we 
were married, and the ghosts were crowd- 
ing around us, and offering their con- 
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gratulatioBS, and pressing chaste kisses on 
the bride. My groom's-man from the 
cross roads was so fast with his or its 
kissing, that I got jealous, and told 
him to mind his own business, and leave 
my wife alone. 

With my bride on my arm I walked 
at a stately pace down the middle aisle 
again, the faces in the pews turning 
round and fixing me. There were 
whispers of " A splendid match ! " " An 
heiress with sixty . thousand pounds I " 
"A monied bride!" from all sides, and 
one or two of the more envious were 
heard to mutter, "He will rue itl" 
"There is a curse on miser's money!" 
" A scheming fortune - hunter — evil be 
upon him ! " 

The sexton's ghost Was sitting on the 
stove, and waiting for me with an open 
hand. I tendered sixpence, at a hint 
from Mrs. Shufflewick. The ghost of the 
pew-opener stood before me in the door- 
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way, and bobbed solemnly. I told this 
object I would scratch its name oiF my 
father's books, a remark at which it 
scowled and cursed my father most ir- 
reverently. The ghost of the beadle came 
trundling down the path anxious to be 
remembered, but I remonstrated on the 
injustice of the demand, and left it 
shaking a double fist at me. 

When we were through the wicket, 
Mrs S. and I stopped and looked back. 
The ghosts were in the churchyard waving 
their heads towards us, ere they sank 
back to their restless graves; and the 
ghost of an old shoe was lying at our feet ! 

"Well, Mr. Shufflewick, what's to be 
done now? Which is the way home?" 

"Which is the way, Mrs. Shufflewick, 
to sixty thousand pounds ? " 

"Oh, you want to see the money?" 

"If you please." 

" Well, then — ^but its rather a long walk 
for youy 
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" I don't mind that" 

" And I must leave you at cock- 
crow."' 

"All the — ^worse for me." 

"Ah! Caleb, Caleb," said the ghost, re- 
proachfully. 

" Ah ! Mrs. Shufflewick, Mrs. Shuffle- 
wick, I hope you are a ghost of your 
word!" 

This piqued my phantom spouse, and 
if there had been any flesh on the fore- 
head, or any eyebrows over those hol- 
low sockets, Mrs. S. would probably have 
frowned. 

" This way, then. Do you know Waken- 
ham?" 

"Mercy on us, woman — ^ghost, I mean 
— ^the money isn't at Wakenham ? " 

"Yes, it is." 

"Why, it's eight miles." 

"Nearer nine." 

" What made you take it there ? " 

" I lived and died at Wakenham, Caleb," 
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said the ghost, in explanation ; " but was 
buried in Blackerthorn churchyard at my 
own desire. I left the money secreted in 
the garden." 

"In the garden? What a mad-headed 
idea ! Suppose it's gone ? " 

"Well?" 

" rU be divorced." 

" Ha, ha I divorced, indeed ! " 

"But you concealed it safely, Mrs. 
S ?" 

"To be sure I did," was the reply; "it 
cost me many months of labour to 
excavate a place sufficiently large to contain 
the iron box." 

" Come on, come on — diet's go to Waken- 
ham directly." 

"Am't you tired?" 

"Not a bit." 

"This way, then." 

Off we started along the country roads. 
The moon shone by fits and starts, but 
the road to Wakenham was well known 
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to both of US. After the first two miles 
Mrs. S. grew tired of my rate of progres- 
sion, and, relinquishing my arm, glided on 
before me at a pace so rapid, that I had to 
break into a violent run to keep my good 
lady in sight at all. 

Mile after mile, running, panting, blow- 
ing, begging every minute of my worthy 
spouse not to go so fast, to take its time 
or take me, if it could be managed, on its 
back. To all these remonstrances my bride 
paid not the slightest heed, and half a 
dozen times at least I thought the ghost 
had vanished away for good till I came 
upon it sitting by the road -side, or on a 
stile, and once up a tree, waiting for my 
approach with a coolness of deportment 
that in my excited and perspiring state was 
particularly aggravating. 

We reached Wakenham about half an 
hour before daybreak. I mentioned the 
lateness of the hour. 

"Ahl we began late, my Caleb," was 
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the reply ; " there was the marriage to get 
over, and you were not at Blackerthom 
Church till eleven, and I am sure it was 
twelve before that poor-box was open." 

"What of that?" 

"Why, we must begin at an earlier 
hour to-morrow night." 

" Night r' I echoed. 

" Yes ; you will never be able to find the 
spot without me, Caleb, and I'm particu- 
larly engaged during the day." 

" But I shall take the money to Blacker- 
thom." 

" Oh I in time, perhaps." 

" Time! — I'll do it in a day or two." 

"Not you." 

" ril have a horse and cart." 

" That will attract suspicion, Caleb, dear," 
said Mrs. S. ; " what would the people say 
if you were met in these roads at one or 
two in the morning with a horse and cart ? 
And besides, my love, there is only one 
horse and cart in Blackerthom — Club's, the 
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butcher's, the man who married Sally Hem- 
mington — do you know him?" 

"What's that to you! — ^where's the 
place ? " 

" Down the narrow lane. Here's the 
house — come on ! " 

It was an ugly-looMng house, smo- 
thered on all sides by dismal firs and 
yews. The windows were boarded up; 
the garden-path was thick with weeds ; 
the gate was off its hinges; half the 
palings were in the roadway; a board, 
with "This house to let," had fallen 
against a side wall, and there was a 
glorious crop of stinging-nettles every- 
where. 

There was a lattice-gate leading to 
the back garden, and we advanced 
towards it. It was locked, but it swung 
back at a touch of the bony fingers, 
and husband and wife passed through, 
and went winding along the remnants of 
a narrow path. There seemed no limit 
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to the garden i there were turnings right 
and left, and straight ahead, many of 
which were made purposely to deceive, 
and ended in no thoroughfare — it was 
the maze at Hampton Court run to 
seed, and full of brickbats. 

"This is the place," said Mrs. Shuffle- 
wick at last, squatting composedly on 
the ground. 

"Where?" 

"There," pointing to the hard earth 
at my feet. 

"Well, and how am I to get at the 
money ? " 

" You must dig for it, my dear ; 
the root of sin and sorrow lies deep, 
deep!" 

" Where's a shovel ? " I cried, eagerly. 

" Haven't you brought one ? " in mild 
surprise. 

"Why the devil didn't you remind 
me of a shovel 1 " I exclaimed, beginning 
to foam at the mouth ; " do you mean 
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to say I have come eight miles and a- 
half to be played a trick like this?" 

"My dear," tapping a hollow skull, 
"I have no brains — ^the worms took 
them, first thing! I left all fore- 
thought to you — a man of the world, 
cautious, and far-seeing. The ground's 
rather hard with the frost, but — ^try 
your nails ! " 

I did try, and broke every one of 
them directly. This might not have 
daunted me, had I not made inquiry 
concerning its depth. 

"About ten feet," replied my phantom 
rib. 

"Now, did you think for a moment, 
Mrs. S., that I could scratch up ten 
feet of earth in about as many minutes?" 
I shouted, feeling at the same time very 
much inclined to shake the lady. 

" I don't know," was the helpless re- 
sponse ; " I'm a poor ghost, you see — 
nothing more, with not a mite of brains, 
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owing to the worms. There can be no 
harm in trying, Caleb." 

"Try be !" 

" Hush ! I heard a cock crow. There 
it is again." 

Before I could reply, my companion of 
the night had melted imperceptibly away. 

What was to be done? There I was 
on my knees, staring at a square patch 
of ground, for which I had only a 
ghost's word as to its value. The day 
was about to break, too, and I was 
eight miles and a-half from Blacker- 
thorn. My best course was to start 
for home directly. 

After twenty minutes' maddening walk 
in the accursed maze, going round and 
round the same place half-a-dozen times 
at least, I got into the right track, and 
started for Blackerthorn, tired and dis- 
pirited. The day did not brighten till 
seven in the morning; and it was nearly 
ten before I arrived, half-dead with 
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fatigue, at my own door, and found half 
the village battering at the shutters, and 
trying to break into the house. My appear- 
ance in their midst quieted one disturb- 
ance, and engendered another. The villagers 
came thronging round me, full of inquiry 
and wonder. But I had a way of my 
own the reverse of pleasant when the 
humour seized me, and I soon let myself 
in, and slapped the street-door in their 
ugly faces. I opened the parlour-shutters, 
lighted a fire, filled the cofffee-pot, and 
then flung myself on the hearth-rug and 
stretched out my limbs. 

How tired I was ! — every joint had slipped 
into the wrong place, and every sinew 
was twisted into a complicated knot. It 
was an awful attack of compound-cramp, 
and hard to be endured — ^but then the 
money ! 

I should have it that night — ^there would 
be no bamboozling again — ^it would be a 
first-rate speculation in the end. Sixty 
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thousand pounds, a good speculation! — I 
believe you ! 

I finished my breakfast, dragged my 
limbs out of doors, and took down the 
shutters. Sleepy as I was, the love of 
gain would not let me proceed to bed; 
Monday was a brisk day with me, and 
I should earn fifteen shillings or a pound 
in no time. It would not do to lose that ; 
better to feel tired and rest my head on the 
counter along with the scales and tobacco- 
jars. I experienced a deal of annoyance 
from inquisitive customers, and had enough 
to do to silence them. I could only 
account for my late appearance in the 
morning by throwing out hints that the 
gin-and-water at a friend's last night had 
been mixed a trifle too strong for me — 
an excuse that was pretty generally be- 
lieved, for even Piper the gardener was 
heard to say, " That he thought something 
would come of my going twice to church 
yesterday." 

o2 
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I was not fit for a tramp of eight miles 
and a half after the shop was shut, and 
three-fourths of Blackerthom had sunk 
into slumber; but^ nevertheless, I set off 
before ten o'clock at night with a pick and 
spade under my arm. I should have 
plenty of time to go and return, and three 
clear hours for digging up the treasure. 

It was a "pouring wet night," which 
added to my feeling of security, though it 
lessened the pleasure of my walk. I ex- 
pected Mrs. Shufflewick would turn up on 
the road, despite the inclemency of the 
weather — and I was not disappointed. 
Half-way to Wakenham there was the 
Something with its white dress carefuUy 
held up above its ankles, and its bones of 
legs and feet sticking out from the drapery. 
It carried an umbrella over its ugly head, 
but was far too selfish to offer me a share 
of it 

" Good evening, Mr. Shufflewick." 

" Good evening." 
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" This looks like business," with a glance 
at the tools. 

"Yes, it does." 

" Soft digging to-night, Caleb ? " 

"Ahl" 

"You look tired." 

" Its wearing me to death, already, but I 
know what I'll do." 

"What?" 

" rU leave Blackerthorn, and open a shop 
at Wakenham." 

"Better not, Caleb," said Mrs. . S., 
"they're jealous people there. Besides, 
there are barracks near the village, and 
the officers are out at aU hours. Its 
very lucky my house stands by itself so 
nicely." 

" rU build a shop in the fields." 

" That will be more suspicious still." 

" What do you advise ? " 

" Stay where you are." 

"Thankee!" 

No further civilities were exchanged 
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until we reached the lane near Wakenham. 
My good lady then politely led the way, 
and brought me safely to the spot where 
sixty thousand pounds were hidden. 

" Dig away, Caleb ! " said this eccentric 
ghost, squatting on the damp ground after 
her old fashion — "you have plenty of 
time to-night. How it rains 1 " 

"Mrs. Shufflewick." 

"My dear." 

" What did you marry me for ? " 

" For company's sake.'* 

"You could have found plenty of com- 
pany amongst the ghosts." 

" Oh, they're not amusing people, Caleb," 
returned my spouse — "they're a dull lot, 
take them altogether." , 

"Oh, are they." 

I commenced my task. I worked hard 
to begin with, and five feet of earth were 
thrown up before the day broke — and Mrs. 
Shufflewick no longer watched my labours. 
I returned home to find the same knot of 
curious people round my house ; and I set 
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forth again that night with the hope of a 
bright and final reward for all my toil. Mrs. 
Shufflewick was true to her appointment, 
and presently there we were in our old posi- 
tions — I working, and my wife on watch. 

"Found the box yet, Caleb?" was the 
inquiry from time to time as the ghost 
peered down at me. 

" It must be more than ten feet 
down," I grumbled. 

"No, it isn't.** 

Three hours work, then my spade struck 
against a hard ringing substance — I gave 
a cry of joy ! All my sense of fatigue, 
my bad spirits, my moist condition, were 
forgotten. I had found the box I I 
shovelled away at the earth — there it 
was at last I — a large iron box, several 
feet in depth apparently. 

"Hurrah!" 

"It's no good trying to lift it, Mr. 
S.," observed the ghost, from above. 

"Oh I Lord, no," I replied, desisting 
from an attempt which was nearly the 
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dislocation of my backbone — "however 
did you get it here?** 

"What are you going to do?** asked 
Mrs. S. 

"Open it, to be sure." 

^^Have you brought a hey?^^ 

"Damn it, no!" 

"Dear, dear me — all that trouble for 
nothing. Dear, dear, dear!" 

"Haven't you got a key?" 

" I ! " exclaimed my wife — " how fool- 
ish you talk, Caleb." 

I lay upon the iron box in a fit of 
prostration, tearing my hair to wile 
away the time. 

"I'm afraid you must give it up to- 
night Caleb," observed the ghost; "it 
was siUy not to bring your keys. You 
did not forget them when you went 
after the poor-box." 

"Curse the poor-box!" 

"The key of the poor-box would 
have fitted it." 
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"I threw the keys away — ^you know 
that as well as I do. What is the good 
of being aggravating ! " 

"Caleb, Caleb — don't be angry, there's 
a love." 

"What have you done with the key 
of this box? You put it somewhere, I 
suppose ? " 

"I buried it." 

" Oh I you buried that too — where ? " 

" Under the apple tree in the or- 
chard," said my wife, reluctantly. 

"Come on I" 

The ghost seemed forced unwillingly 
to lead the way. Five minutes brought 
us to the orchard, and to the identical 
tree required. A terrible course of re- 
newed digging, and the key in my 
hands at last. Springing up to make a 
rush towards the maze, I became aware 
of some streaks of light in the east. I 
glanced behind me — Mrs. Shufflewick 
had vanished again — day had begun to 
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dawn — ^it was too late for further inves- 
tigation. After three frantic attempts to 
find the maze, I gave up the attempt in 
despair, concealed my tools under a 
hedge in the back lane, and crawled 
towards Blackerthorn with a sinking 
heart. 

I wiU not dwell upon my state of ex- 
haustion when I arrived home about the 
same time as the preceding day, and 
found the neighbours another degree 
more curious. If I could have gone to 
sleep during that morning, or afternoon, 
I would have kept my shutters closed 
against the daylight; but I was too tired 
to sleep — ^the curse of avarice was upon 
me, and my soul for money was too 
big for my body. 

Let me get on. The fourth night we 
were there again, Mrs. Shufflewick and 
I. It had rained all day again — it was 
raining still. There was the hole I had 
dug, but it was full of water. 
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If it had been possible to brain Mrs. 
Shufflewick with the sharp end of the 
shovel, I think I should have done it 
on the spot, immediately after her in- 
sulting query of — 

" Haven't you brought a paiV^ 

My heart was too full for anything, 
save oaths ; but I came out pretty 
strong in them. 

"It was exceedingly childish not to 
bring a pail," Mrs. S remarked, after 
patiently listening to twenty minutes' 
outburst. "You might have guessed the 
hole would have been fuU of water, 
after this long rain." 

" I wish you were at the bottom of 
it!" 

"Oh! that's spiteful of you. Try 
your hat." 

"I shall try and reach home." 

"Yes, we had better get home; its a 
miserable night ! " 

"We!" 
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"You made me your lawful wife," 
said the phantom, slipping a bone of 
an arm through mine — "you shall not 
leave me till the daybreak." 

"May I be " 

"Don't swear — ^it can't be helped. 
Come, Caleb, we may as well walk home — 
or would you like to call upon a friend 
of mine?" 

"No, I shouldn't!" 

I walked about the lanes with Mrs. 
Shufflewick till day-break. I declined 
going home on any pretence whatever 
until I heard the cock crow. 

When I was in my own room at an 
early hour I tried to squeeze a nap from 
my leathern eyelids, but it was a 
fruitless effort — body and brain were on 
a fiery rack. I was becoming weak and 
iU. I could not touch food, scarce have 
it in my sight. Money ! money ! — nothing 
but thought and hope of money for 
me! 
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There again at the fifth night, Mrs. 
Shufflewick punctual of course; a fine 
night, only three feet of water in the 
hole. I had a pail with me this time, 
and though there was a deal of clamber- 
ing up and down by means of a rope 
which I had also brought, the water was 
got rid of in less than an hour, and I 
was prepared to open the box. 

I expected every instant to hear Mrs. 
Shufflewick's voice from above, mildly 
enquiring for something I had left at 
home ; but no, the ghost looked down 
upon me quite benignantly. 

There was some mud to be cleared out 
of the lock ere I could insert the key, 
but that difficulty having been surmounted, 
the road to riches lay before me. Click — 
the key turned — ^the lock flew back — I 
gave an exultant chuckle — another minute 
and I should be elbow deep in gold! 
I trimmed my lantern, and then 
flung back the lid of the box with 
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trenibling hands. "Thunder of heaven! 
Why, Mrs. Shufflewick," I cried, looking 
up in amazement, *'it's all faethings!" 

"Just so, my dear. I hope they are 
safe — I think I'd count them over." 

" Sixty — sixty — sixty thousand pounds 
worth of farthings 1 " I ejaculated. 

"The more the merrier." 

" My good ghost, there'll be no getting 
them away." 

"Only by degrees." 

I ran over a calculation in my mind, 
something after the style of the cannon 
ball in the arithmetic book. That had 
to reach Jupiter in so many thousand 
of years, at the rate of a mile a second, 
and I found I was worse off than the 
cannon balL For, supposing that I could 
carry twenty pounds worth of farthings 
home with me every night — a feat worthy 
of Hercules, by the way — ^that would 
make a matter of three thousand nights, 
or something over eight years, Sundays 
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inclusive. Reckoning more judiciously, 
ten pounds value in farthings, and that 
six farthings went to the ounce, or ninety- 
six to the pound, weighty that made a hun- 
dred pounds weight to carry eight miles 
and a half, I should get that little job 
done in sixteen years, or thereabouts. 

"What on earth or under the earth 
made you have it all in farthings?" 

"It looked so much more in small 
coin, Mr. S., — and I could not very well 
be robbed of it, you see." 

"Isn't there any silver?" 

"I changed every sixpence^ as I had 
it." 

" Was there ever siich a fool ? " 

"Ah, fool enough to build my happi- 
ness on money." 

"There, don't let us have any senti- 
ment." 

"There is no greater folly, greater 
curse," continued the ghost, not heeding 
my remark, "than loving money for its 
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own sake, making a new commandment 
out of our own passions, and breaking 
those by which the moral world is 
governed. Toil on. Shuffle wick, there is 
a lesson for you yet to learn.'' 

I filled my pockets, I filled my shoes 
— I emptied them again though, pretty 
quick! — I filled my handkerchief with 
farthings, then I locked the box, and 
climbed out of the hole. 

"Are you going home?" 

"Yes, I am, Mrs. S." 

"Would it not be more safe to fill the 
hole?" , 

" You said no one could find the 
place out." 

" I said you could not, without my 
guidance," replied my rib— "I cannot 
answer for other people less short-sighted 
in their calculations." 

" I am deep enough too." 

" Those deep enough in their own esti- 
mation are always the most shallow, and 
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will always in good time over-reach them- 
selves. He is a very simple knave whose 
wits are sharpened by a pile of money ! " 

"You came this preaching fun at 
church." 

"I wanted to reform you." 

" Ha, ha ! that was a failure, at any 
rate." 

" Ha, ha ! that it was," repeated the 
ghost ; " but you had better fill the 
grave — the hole I mean." 

But I was not strong enough for the 
effort, and contented myself with covering 
the box with mould. 

We started home together, the ghost 
and I, and reached Blackerthom half a 
minute before daybreak. Mrs. Shufflewick 
faded away at the first streak of dawn, 
and I was left to drag my way in-doors, 
and pile my farthings on the counter. 
There was not five pounds' worth alto- 
jgether — a bad night's work, that would 
not pay to be repeated. I would take a 

p 
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stout bag next time, and bear it home 
brimming full on my shoulders. 

For five nights I had had no sleep, 
and yet my burning, aching eyes refused 
to close. ' Want of rest was making a very 
shadow of me. I must sell the shop at 
Blackerthom, and go nearer to the trea- 
sure. Why could I not buy the house 
at Wakenham itself? I had saved a 
fair amount of money. Yes, yes, I would 
set about that plan — the treasure would 
be discovered if I were not quick in 
deciding on some scheme. Oh I the tor- 
ture of all these thoughts, the responsi- 
bility of being owner of sixty thousand 
pounds' worth of farthing pieces ten feet 
below the surface — ^the wish to obtain a fair 
value for my shop — the desire to make 
a good bargain out of the property at Wa- 
kenham, the feverish uncertainty of the 
whereabouts of its landlord or trustees — 
and the consciousness of being married 
to a ghost I 111 as I was, I went the 
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next night to Wakenham, and toiled 
back with a copper-load slung across 
my shoulders. Heavens! what a weight 
— what a back-breaking mass of far- 
things! 

" I'm afraid you have overfilled that bag," 
observed the ghost, as it glided on by 
my side. 

" No, I haven't." 

" Yes, you have," said Mrs. S., tartly. 

Mrs. S. was right ; half-way on the road 
the day broke, — and so did the bag. Such 
a shower of farthings pouring from the 
rent-seams, rolling edgeways in a thou- 
sand directions, falling into the ditch by 
fifties, racing down the hill, piling up 
at my feet ! I nearly went mad over 
my calamity ; in my frantic rage I exe- 
cuted the double shuffle amongst the far- 
things nearest me, and sent them scuttling 
after their runaway companions. 

Five minutes' sober reflection convinced 
me of the folly of leaving such a quan- 

f2 
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tity of farthings in the roadway. I 
picked up as many as my pockets would 
hold, and kicked the rest into the ditch 
and amongst the grass, and then with 
a hearty curse on my stupidity, the bag, 
and Mrs. Shufflewick, I limped to Black- 
erthom. 

Fresh misfortune awaited me at home; 
the house had been robbed during my 
absence — the black stocking, with the 
half-dozen ten -pound notes therein had 
been abstracted from the fifth plank in 
the back parlour — all my hiding-places 
had been ransacked of their little packets 
of three, four, and five pounds — I was 
a ruined manl The ghosts had done it, 
no one else could have made such a 
clean haul — Mrs. Shufflewick was at the 
bottom of it I A year's tramp in the 
dead of night to Wakenham would not 
rectify the evil, and tramp I must I The 
shop could not be given up, or another 
house purchased with two hundred far- 
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things in my trousers' pockets. Ruin, 
robbery, and madness I No sleep again 
— a brain hotter than ever — my limbs 
so very weak. So weak, and a brain 
so fiery, that I was iU before the night 
came on, and could not stir from my 
chair behind the counter. There was 
no reaching Wakenham that night — I 
had to send for a doctor, and a nurse, 
and a man to put the shutters up and 
carry me to bed. 

So ill — so very, very ill — day after 
day, night after night, no closing of my 
eyes. Mrs. Shufflewick, visible alone to 
me, was an inmate of my room from 
twelve o'clock p.m. to six a.m. The 
ghost was solicitous about my health, and 
wanted me to take some powder of its 
own composition, an act of kindness I 
invariably declined by keeping my mouth 
shut, whenever Mrs. S. was within arm's 
length of me. 

I was ill for a month; it seemed an 
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age before I stood in the maze at Waken- 
ham, digging away for dear life — ^for was 
not money my life? 

I was too weak to carry off more than 
four pounds worth of farthings ; but I 
put them safely in my bag, and set 
forth with Mrs. S., leaving the hole open 
as usual. At the end of the lane 
Mrs. Shufflewick stretched forth a hand, 
and pointed to a mound of earth across 
the way. 

" We did not bargain for that Caleb, 
dear." 

"For what?" 

" I am afraid we shall find it incon- 
venient." 

" What is it— what is it ? " 

"That's the railway - cutting through 
Wakenham and Blackerthom — ^they have 
been at it ever since your illness." 

"Railway!" 

" Yes, and it's to go clean through the 
maze. They'll find the money — oh ! lor' a 
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mercy, they'll find every farthing of the 
money, those abominable navvies ! " 

"Let me go back — ^I'U never leave the 
money egain ! " 

" Nonsense — ^nonsense !" 

"I'll take more money to-night — I'm 
stronger now, ever so much stronger I I'll 
go back and till the bag if I crawl home on 
my hands and knees/' 

"Don't!" 

"I will— let me go!" 

I rushed back to the maze — I jumped 
into the hole, tore open the box, and filled 
my bag with farthings. But the earth had 
become treacherous by repeated diggings ; 1 
felt it trembling as my hands touched the 
rope by which I drew myself to the top. A 
cry of horror — a spring towards the summit 
— it was too late ! — ten feet of earth closed 
in with me, and I was buried with my 
secret ! 



" I wonder you were not buried before," 
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observed the Squire's ghost; "the hole 
should have been carefully shored." 

" Ah, it's all very well to talk," said the 
ghost of Mr. Shufflewick. 

" And the sooner the talk is over," mur- 
mured the lady ghost, " the sooner we shall 
be at rest." 

The moon was veiy low ; the tracery of 
the windows was flung upon the ceiling of 
the room ; the ghosts and 1 sat in the dark- 
ness! 

I could discern their three shadowy out- 
lines round the fire-place, and catch the 
glimmer of their steely eyes flashing now 
and then upon me. It was a dismal scene 
enough, and I heartily prayed for the light 
of dawn to fright these spectres to their 
graves. But I sat there a willing listener. 
I had given them my word to hear ; I was 
saving them from wanderings at night, 
from scaring honest men, from the thou- 
sand ills that ghosts are heir to — it was 
but another story, and then the cock would 
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crow, and the Blackerthom spirits be at 
rest, and morning would come back 
again. 

"IVe kept up my spirits pretty well," 
said the Squire's ghost, "during these re- 
velations ; and I daresay Mr. Drags expects 
a quiet story or a lively one. I'm 
sorry to disappoint him, but it can't be 
helped." 

The ghost cleared its throat, refreshed 
itself with a pinch of snuff, and began. 
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THE STORY OF THE SQUIRE's GHOST. 

It is well known in Blackerthom what 
a wild, self-willed young man I was at 
twenty-one years of age; and many a 
tale of my fool - hardiness, and of the 
passions which made me reckless and 
depraved, are still fire-side stories in the 
village. I was an only son. Spoiled 
and caressed by a doting father and 
mother, who were blind to my faults, or 
smiled at my boyish indiscretions, I grew 
up true to the old rule, proud, wilful, 
and selfish, bent upon following my own 
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desires, and caring little concerning those 
of others. 

My father and mother became anxious 
and fearful when the hour was too late, 
and restraint was of no longer use. Then 
all my mother's earnest pleading, and my 
father's grave remonstrance, could not 
stay my inclination — my heart had been 
hardening too long I I seldom troubled 
the Wilderness with my presence when 1 
had attained my majority, and inherited 
the fortune left me by my deceased 
uncle. The gaming-table and the race- 
course were the chief objects of my 
pursuit; the quiet house, the society of 
my parents and of the neighbouring 
gentry, became utterly distasteful to me; 
and the greater part of each year was 
spent in London, taking part in its 
follies and dissipations — caring nothing 
for the morrow. 

My father exerted himself to cheer the 
drooping spirits of my poor mother, by 
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talking of the hot blood of youth, and of 
the days when it would cool down, and 
leave me a sober, steady man ; of the 
wild oats to be sown in every man's life — 
which he had sown himself ere he had 
married the dear partner by his side, he 
said — of the time when I should come 
home, to cheer their latter days, to fall 
in love and take a wife to my bosom, to 
become in good time — all in good time ! — 
the father of a family, and a true English 
gentleman. 

The time seemed long in coming to my 
heavy-hearted mother ; every day brought 
some fresh report of me ; even the news- 
papers occasionally heralded some hare- 
brained freak, with companions as incon- 
siderate as myself. When would I ever 
come home, her only boy? — ^the son who 
had been the pride of her life— and who 
was now making that life so desolate ! 

How many of us will have to answer 
for the slow-murder of our mothers, I won- 
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der, for that heart-torture which no phy- 
sicians can cure ? 

I came home at last I was summoned 
from the gaming-table, where I had stood, 
with my flushed cheeks, my burning eyes, 
and my nervous hand clutching the dice- 
box, to the bedside of a dying father. It was 
a severe blow to me ; it taught me a bitter 
lesson ; it showed me the unfilial part I had 
played towards him whose days were num- 
bered and so few; it spoke of my own 
pleasures and of his sorrows, of how little 
I had done in my worthless life to smooth 
his path, or prove myself a son to him. 
He diedl 

1 did not leave my widowed mother 
alone in the first months of her grief. 
I could not reconcile my conscience — ^it 
was not quite hardened — to desert her in 
her misery ; I confined myself to home and 
its precincts, though I hated everything 
which appertained to Blackerthorn. 

After a time my home was made more 
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all his letters were addressed to the club 
at which I had first met him. 

Colshurst was a gamester, of course, and 
a lucky one. Whether his play were based 
on abstruse calculations, or merely the effect 
of mere chance, it was certain that he 
seldom lost money at the tables. At the 
gaming-house he would be the first to 
arrive and the last to depart; taking his 
place at the same spot as if by right, and 
wearing always the same air of grave and 
profound thought; counting inwardly as he 
staked his money, and so absorbed in the 
game that the voices of his neighbours, and 
their comments on his own run of good 
fortune, fell meaningless on his ears. 

It was strange that I, a young, impetu- 
ous man, should have become interested 
in so moody a personage, or have sought 
such an one for a companion. 

But he became my associate and friend, 
though I had met him at a place where 
few firiends are made, and where envy. 
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hatred, and all uncharitableness are the 
nightly visitants. 

After the death of my father, and my 
seclusion at the Wilderness, I saw nothing 
of Rupert Colshurst for several months. 
We corresponded, his letters being replies 
to my own, on the one topic of inducing 
him to join me at Blackerthorn — an offer 
which he persisted in declining for five 
successive months, and in accepting on the 
sixth. 

It happened that Rupert Colshurst's 
arrival at the Wilderness occurred at 
a time when it was deserted by my 
boisterous companions, and when my 
mother had begun to hope I was subsid- 
ing into a quieter mode of life. 

Colshurst's manners and appearance, so 
different from the general characteristics 
of the Mends who sought me at Blacker- 
thorn, surprised my mother ; and, al- 
though naturally suspicious of any London 
acquaintances, still she received him with 

Q 
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a warmer welcome than it was her usual 
custom to bestow. 

Colshurst accepted it with a grave, 
ceremonious air ; was very dull and ab- 
stracted the first evening of his arrival, 
and, complaining of a headache after 
dinner, retired to his room. I did not 
see him again till a late hour of the 
evening, when, to my astonishment, he 
came in hat in hand. 

" Have you been out ? " 

"I have been taking a survey of your 
village of Blackerthom, Esselton," said he, 
as he entered my own room, and took a 
chair by the fireside. "It is a pretty 
English landscape, that view from the 
hill on which the church stands." 

" I thought you had retired to rest ? " 

" No, I abandoned my room for an 
evening breeze," said he ; "I think it 
has cured my headache." 

"I am glad to hear it. Shall we play 
cards ? " 
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"It is late — ^but as you please." 

We commenced our game — I in the 
dashing manner, that was habitual to 
me ; he slowly and carefully, weighing 
every chance, and deliberating on each 
card with the gravity of a chess-player. 

Time passed pleasantly enough with 
Colshurst for a companion ; our days 
were spent in riding and in field sports; 
our long evenings in that pursuit which 
had become a passion with us both, and 
which was continued every night, long 
after my mother and the servants had 
retired to rest. 

I observed that Colshurst made a rule 
of absenting himself from the Wilderness 
for one or two hours in each day, and 
that he was always dull and abstracted for 
some time after his return. He had no 
settled time for going ; he was as often 
away before breakfast as in the dusk of 
evening, ere we settled down to cards 
or dice; and, to add to the mystery, 

Q2 
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he never gave notice of his intention to 
retire, or commented upon the object of 
his wanderings after his return. That he 
desired to go alone was suflB^ciently ap- 
parent, and I had no wish to intrude 
on his solitary journeys. 

Upon his return at a late hour from 
one of these expeditions, I ventured 
to rally him upon the conquest he had 
achieved in Blackerthom, and to applaud 
him for the regularity with which he 
prosecuted his love-suit; but he did not 
even smile in reply to my jest. 

"You have read of the dark hour 
in Scotfs * Pirate' perhaps," said he. 
"Imagine I have my moody fits like the 
elder Mertoun, and am desirous of keep- 
ing them from the notice of my friends.'' 

"Then there is not a lady in the 
case?" 

" Have you ever detected in me a very 
strong penchant for ladies' society, Es- 
selton?" 
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"I cannot say I have." 

"Then do not believe there are 
faces fair enough in Blackerthom to in- 
terest the heart or sense of Rupert Cols- 
hurst." 

The next day he absented himself as 
usual, but that day his secret was des- 
tined to betrayal. My mother, who had 
been visiting, arrived home at an earlier 
hour than I had anticipated, and came 
direct to me in the garden. 

"My dear George," said she, "tell 
me aU about this Mr. Colshurst" 

"I cannot tell you a great deal con- 
cerning him, mother." 

"Alas! I fear he is no more fitting 
companion for my son than those who 
have gone before. I pray you to beware 
of him." 

"Beware of him I" I repeated. 

"Beware of his counsel and his princi- 
ples." 

"My dear mother, Rupert Colshurst 
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never troubles me with his counsels or 
principles — ^there is not a more phleg- 
matic young man in England," was the 
reply; "why, even I — ^" 

"Ah! you are weak enough, I fear," 
said she, ruefully ; " but do not boast 
of your superiority over him as a man 
of the world, although it may be true 
enough." 

"Why do you warn me of my friend, 
mother ? " 

"Because I find him six miles from 
Blackerthorn, in company with a lady 
concerning whom he has never spoken a 
word." 

" So, oh ! friend Colshurst," cried I — 
"that is the secret! 1 did not think he 
was so artful." 

"Has he not mentioned the lady to 
you, George ? " 

"Not he, the sly dog!" said I; "did 
he see you, Mrs. Esselton?" 

" I think not. He and his companion 
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were standing in the garden of a cottage 
by the roadside, both talking very ear- 
nestly. They did not even look towards 
me as the carriage passed." 

"Perhaps you are mistaken." 

"No, I am not," answered my mother. 
"And now, my dear son, may I ask if he 
intend to remain long at the Wilderness ? " 

"Another week, he tells me." 

"I hope you will not press him to 
extend his stay here," said my mother. 
"I do not know why, my dear George, 
but I am afraid of that man's influence 
over you." 

"No one has influence to harm me, 
mother." 

She shook her head, and, after begging 
me not to mention to Colshurst her after- 
noon's discovery, took her leave. 

Colshurst came home late that evening, 
and immediately proposed cards. He did 
not play that night with his customary 
skill, and ere we broke up the game he 
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was a considerable loser. He evinced 
a strong emotion at his loss, whilst we 
stood talking together after the play was 
over. His lips had become white with 
passion, his hands kept clenching and un- 
clenching with a nervous rapidity, and 
his whole manner was singular in the 
extreme. He was rude and abrupt in 
his speech, and when we separated for 
the night he did not even condescend 
to bestow on me the usual salutation. 

The next morning he advanced towards 
me with extended hand. 

"I have to beg your pardon, Esselton, 
for my rudeness of last night," said he; 
"but I am so little used to lose at 
games of chance, that your sudden run 
of luck disarmed my equanimity." 

"You were certainly not in the best 
of tempers, Colshurst," I remarked, as I 
shook hands with him ; " and it was rather 
a surprise to me, for I have often envied 
your self-possession over the game." 
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"Ah, when I win," replied he; "you 
have never seen me lose before. I am 
a strange character, Esselton. You do not 
know half the workings of my brain yet." 

" Perhaps I know more than you think," 
said I, with a laugh. 

He glanced at me suspiciously; but my 
laughing manner reassured him, and we 
were the best of friends for the remainder 
of the day. 

The jealous care with which Colshurst 
kept from me all particulars of the lady 
at the cottage, and the thoughtfulness 
with which he invariably returned from 
his stolen interviews — ^a feigned thought- 
fulness I was now inclined to believe — 
piqued at last my curiosity, and made 
me resolve to take advantage of one 
summer morning, when he had not risen, 
or was reading in the library, or was off 
his guard in any way, and ride over to 
the place where the lady of his love was 
hidden. 
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I learned by degrees some further par- 
ticulars from my mother, as to the where- 
abouts of the cottage; and then seizing 
an opportunity which presented itself one 
morning when Colshurst seemed inclined 
to wander up and down the terrace smok- 
ing his cigar, I had my horse saddled, 
and, full of my foolish whim, rode away 
unperceived. 

Six miles are quickly passed over on 
the back of a good steed, and I was soon 
near the cottage in which this second 
Fair Rosamond was immured. Dismount- 
ing, I secured my horse by the bridle to 
an adjacent fence, and then set forth to 
reconnoitre. 

It was a modest cottage enough, with 
a rustic porch overgrown with flowering 
creepers, shadowing the doorway. It was 
a singular chance that brought every 
little incident in unison with my desires 
that morning. I had scarcely selected my 
post of observation before there came 
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bounding and barking from the cottage 
a fine spaniel dog. It ran and gambolled 
about the patch of garden ground before 
the house, playing sad havoc with the 
flowers in its exhilaration, and running 
back from time to time as if for a com- 
panion in its sports. I should see her in 
a minute — this fair unknown! I should 
be able to estimate the power of those at- 
tractions which had won upon the deeply- 
buried feelings of Rupert Colshurst. 

Another minute and she was standing 
beneath the shady porch — beauty in a 
frame of flowers! Yes, she was beau- 
tiful; so beautiful, that as she stood there 
looking anxiously down the road, with 
her graceful figure slightly inclined 
forwards, and with one small white 
hand shading her eyes from the sunlight, 
I felt my heart throbbing with a wild 
sense of admiration. There was a broad- 
trunked elm at my right hand, and fearful 
of being perceived in the act of watching, 
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I stole behind it to conceal myself from 
view. But my precautions were in vain, 
for the skirt of my coat caught by the 
wind, or the shadow of my form, flung 
on the long grass, had told her of the 
watcher; and only dreaming of one per- 
son interested in her, she came flying 
down the garden-path, with a hundred 
raven ringlets dancing in the wind, opened 
the little wicket, and then, with the dog 
leaping before her and barking most 
vociferously, increased her speed towards 
me, laughing as she ran. 

I felt perplexed as to the right course 
to adopt — it would have been too ludi- 
crous to make for my horse, fling my- 
self in the saddle and gallop away; she 
was coming nearer, nearer — there was 
no help for it but to brave the matter 
out. 

*^ Oh, Kupert, Rupert ! you are hiding 
from me!" 

Her hands were on my arm, and for 
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one fleeting instant her radiant eyes were 
gazing into mine. A look of utter amaze- 
ment — a cry of alarm — then she sprang 
away, evidently with the intention of 
flying back to the cottage. 

"Your pardon, Miss — Madam — I hope 
you will believe I had no intention of 
causing you this * embarrassment." 

" Why are you watching here, sir ? " 
she asked, with a quick, imperious glance. 
" Will you allow me to explain ? " 
She gave an impatient assent, by a 
rapid motion of her hand. 

" The plain truth is, madam, that 
a curiosity to discover the mysterious 
source of attraction which leads Mr. 
Colshurst hither, has caused me to follow 
in his track," said I, boldly ; " that is 
but a poor excuse for me, but it is all 
I have to offer, save a gentleman's 
humblest apologies." 

" Are you Mr. Esselton of the Wil- 
derness ? " 
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I answered in the affirmative. 

" He has spoken of you — ^he has called 
you his friend — am I to inform him of 
this interview ? " 

" I leave it to your discretion." 

She broke into a silvery laugh, which 
was perplexing in the extreme, and 
I felt the colour mounting to my 
face 

" I shall tease Rupert about j'ou, when 
he is in one of his cross fits with me 
— that will be a fair retaliation, Mr. 
Esselton ? " 

Before I could reply, the deep voice of 
Colshurst answered for me. 

" A retaliation worthy of a woman ! " 

I started back, but the young girl — 
she wa3 scarcely nineteen - ran to him 
and lightly kissed him on the cheek. 

" Ah I you have surprised your friend, 
Rupert — that is a fair return for the 
fright he has given me." 

" Will Mr. Esselton condescend to ex- 
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plain?" said Colsliurst, with a lowering 
brow ; '* and will you, Madeline, oblige 
me by returning to the house?" 

She gave a startled glance at the 
speaker, ere she moved slowly and obedi- 
ently in the direction of her home. Cols- 
hurst followed her with his eyes, till she 
disappeared beneath the green porch of 
the cottage; then he turned to me with 
the white face and ashen lips that I 
had seen a few nights since. 

" Mr. Esselton, you envied my com- 
mand of temper once," said he ; " I have 
some difficulty in restraining it now, sir, 
I assure you." 

" Colshurst, I am to blame, but I 
trust you will excuse my conduct, actu- 
ated alone by the folly of a moment." 

"Not the folly of a moment, but a 
studied knavery, waiting for its oppor- 
tunity to act," he replied. "WeU, are 
you satisfied?—- or are you disappointed in 
my secret's insignificance?" 
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^' Ck)kliiirst, had I thought it a secret 
which concerned you deeply, I would not 
have tried to discover it, believe me; but 
when all your mysterious behaviour arose 
only from a pretty face, I confess my 
curiosity to see the fair lady whose charms 
had power to work upon your frozen heart 
overcame the little discretion of which 
I have to boast." 

"You knew there was a lady in the 
case?'' 

"Yes, by these means." 

In a few words I explained to him 
the discovery of my mother. 

"What a mad fool was I to bring 
her to a country place," he muttered. 

"My dear Colshurst, this lady " 

"Peace, peace!" he interrupted, "you 
misjudge her and me. Had it been an 
affair of the heart, I should not have 
kept my friend Esselton so long in the 
dark concerning my liaison — ^but as it is 
— ^but as it is I " 
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"You are agitated — ^let me not re- 
main to disturb you further, Colshurst. 
Let me beg your pardon, and begone. 
Come, old fellow, say I am forgiven?" 

He held the hand which I extended 
in an iron grip. 

"I will tell y(?w," he said, in a husky 
whisper — "it has been my own reluc- 
tance to let the world learn my weak- 
ness and hers which has kept my lips 
sealed. That lady is my sister ! " 

" Your sister — I was not aware — I 
did not know you had a sister." 

"How should you know?" said he, 
passing his arm through mine. "Now, 
Esselton, walk with' me towards our 
horses, and hear all I have to say." 

He drew a long breath, and began. 

"Eight years ago, my parents were 
living ; their children were my elder brother 
John, my sister Madeline, and myself. 
Suddenly there fell upon our home a 
fearful blight, which there was no evad- 

R 
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ing — a horrible darkness, which quenched 
the light of reason, and grew but denser 
as the years went on. It was the more 
frightful for its suddenness; for the want 
of any proof by which it could be traced to 
hereditary descent — it was a thunder- 
bolt descending from a cloudless heaven, 
to crush us in our false security. The be- 
ginning of our calamities was my mother's 
sudden death ; then my father's mind, 
excited by grief, or by some hidden cause 
which I have never known, gave way 
five weeks after he had followed her to 
the grave, and he shot himself one 
morning in his room. After that date, 
my brother became a prey to an in- 
tense melancholy, which there was 
no shaking ofi^, and from which there 
was no rousing him; — ^he struggled od 
for some months, growing weaker every 
day, and then he was carried to the 
madhouse! I was left to be the guar- 
dian of my sister, I whose reason seemed 
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already rocking beneath the force of our 
accumulated ills. Well, my brother 
died, and I came to London with my 
sister. I fled from the scene of so much 
care and affliction, seeking in a crowded 
city to drown my sense of horror, 
and finding refuge from my dark 
thoughts only at the gaming-table. 
One excitement counteracted another and 
kept me sane, and to this moment 
of time I have warded off the fearfiil 
curse. Until my sister Madeline was 
sixteen years of age, I had a hope of 
saving her; but at that period of her 
life, the fatal symptoms which I knew 
too well set in. She became absent in her 
manner at irregular periods, was some- 
times rational for months, was often more 
than eccentric for weeks together. In time 
I discovered that the best antidote to her 
vacillating mind was perfect quiet, whilst 
my own cure seemed to lie in constant 
action. For the former reason I rented 
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a small house in the suburbs of London ; 
entrusted Madelme to the care of an 
old woman, who had been our house- 
keeper in better times; and, to prevent 
the slightest excitement to her ill-poised 
mind, I allowed not a stranger's foot cross 
the threshold of our home. To my as- 
sociates I did not own the existence of 
a sister; I guarded her jealously — ^I 
guard her so now — ^I do my best to 
keep her sane, Grod knows." 

"Does the malady appear to in- 
crease?" 

" No," he answered ; " the last few 
months have witnessed great improve- 
ment ; she may be still strange at 
times — if she see not me every day, fop 
instance, or I am late in coming hi- 
ther« It is this improvement in her 
health which has kept me your guest 
so long, which has led me to weaken my 
own mind, for the sake of MadeHne^s. 
There, you have my secret" 
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"I thank you for your confidence." 

" Wm you see her?" 

"Is it expedient?" 

" She will torture herself about a fan- 
cied quarrel between us; a danger men- 
acing one or the other, a breach of 
our friendship, a contemplated duel," 
said he. "Yes, you had better see her. 
It wiU calm her to behold us friends 
again. Here are the horses — let us lead 
them to the cottage." 

We found Madeline Colshurst lingering 
by the gate which opened on the country 
road. She was very pale, and evidently 
suflfering from suppressed excitement. 

"We have not fought over our dis- 
pute, Madeline," said Colshurst, as we ad- 
vanced; "we have arrived at an amicable 
understanding, and have resolved to lay 
the case before you. What say you, 
sister, is the offender to be forgiven ? " 

" Miss Colshurst, I am sure, will prove 
no harsh judge in this case," I remarked. 
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^'Oh! I am so glad to see you friends 
agam ! " she cried, her &ce lighting up. 
"And you have not quarrelled, Rupert^ 
for my sake? " 

"Xo," he answered, "or I should not 
introduce my inquisitive companion to 
you.'' 

He formally introduced us to each 
other, and we entered the cottage. 

There were not many minutes spent in 
that first interview; there was an air of 
restraint between the sister and myself 
for which I could hardly account She 
had not been accustomed to strange 
faces, and was perhaps naturally embar- 
rassed ; but for what reason I, generally so 
ready with my tongue, should be lacking 
in a single word, and feel myself only 
capable of addressing the brother or the 
old lady-companion with the spectacles, 
was a mystery, not to be solved by the 
common explanation of a first meeting. 

Colshurst and I started for the Wil- 
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demess, and the sister stood beneath 
the flowery porch and watched us 
ride away. We did not converse on the 
subject uppermost in our minds as we 
rode on ; we discussed common-place to- 
pics enough, in a dreamy, abstracted 
way, that was convenient for the under- 
cun*ent of deep thought which lay at 
the bottom of both hearts. I thought of 
Madeline Colshurst, of her extraordinary 
beauty, of the fatality attached to her, 
and wondered if her brother were act- 
ing for the best, or whether society more 
congenial to a young girl's tastes would 
not be better for her. 

Colshurst day after day made no 
further allusion to his sister ; he went 
out at the same uncertain hours, and 
never by word or look gave me a 
second invitation to the cottage six 
miles from Blackerthom. Perhaps this 
reserved manner increased my desire to 
see her, added fresh intensity to my 
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thoughts concerning her — ^it was at least 
certain there was a wild, half-morbid 
fascination about the beautiful girl, which 
made all my old pursuits and pleasures 
tasteless and monotonous. It was the 
beginning of a fierce love, which absence 
from her only tended to inflame. 

Was Madeline's recovery so improbable? 
Might not Colshurst be acting wrong in 
entrusting her to the care of a weak old 
woman — why should she not come to 
the Wilderness, and share my mother's 
home? 

My eagerness to see her again made 
me break through the restraint of her 
brother's reserve, and one evening I 
ventured to propose the subject of a 
change of residence for Madeline. 

He shook his head. 

"It is a kind oflfer, Esselton, but it 
would do her no good — ^it would excite 
her too much — no, not here!" 

"There shall be no society to harass 
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her," I urged. "I will ask no one to 
the Wilderness — my mother shall be her 
only companion. I beg you to decide less 
hastily, for your sister's sake." 

"I thank you for your interest in my 
unfortunate sister," said Colshurst ; " but 
she is better left to herself. Besides, 
my consent, if granted, would avail no- 
thing — there is your mother to consult 
— there is Madeline." 

"My mother will offer no objection, 
Colshurst." 

"My sister will." 

"Let me speak to her myself?" 

He steadily regarded me, and I flinched 
beneath his searching gaze. 

"The question is too sudden. I have 
to think — ^to think I " he answered, eva- 
sively ; " we will talk of this to-morrow." 

Somewhat to my surorise, he kept his 
word, and at a late hour the following 
night, after the cards were abandoned, 
and we sat facing each other, he re- 
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curred to the subject of his own free wilL 

" I have been thinking of your pro- 
posal," said he; "the change may do 
her good; her health seems to have de- 
creased again, and she appears to be pining 
away where she is. But what a strange 
companion would she be to your 
mother, Esselton ? " 

"My mother will be pleased to see 
her here." 

"Propose the question to Mrs. Essel- 
ton," said he ; "I leave it to her kind- 
ness and consideration. Do not force 
her upon your mother, friend — ^merely 
suggest, and tell me the result." 

Early the next morning I broached 
the subject to my mother ; I reinstated 
Colshurst in her good opinion — I spoke of 
the gentleness, the grace, the affliction 
of his sister ; I interested her woman's 
heart in the mental suffering of one of 
her own sex. But still she hesitated, 
not for her own sake — I knew that 
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afterwards — ^but for mine. She had long 
desired to see me iform some honourable 
attachment, that would wean me from 
my frivolous pursuits in the midst of a 
heartless world; and though she saw 
with a woman's quick powers of observa- 
tion that my very eagerness to have Made- 
line a guest at the Wilderness was a 
proof of my love, yet that love had fallen 
where it was least desirable, and she 
dreaded to give it countenance, for the 
sake of my future happiness. 

She acquiesced at last, with a sigh; 
she was a mother of little firmness. 
So weak of will, so powerless to 
stand against the wishes of her son, 
that had the danger been ten times as 
great, she would have said at last, with 
a heart full of forebodings, " Let her 
come ! " 

So Madeline Colshurst came to the 
Wilderness, and I saw her every day. 
The fits of depression under which she 
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had laboured, b^gan gradually to wear 
away, beneath the eflFect of the new 
scenes and companions that surrounded 
her. She soon won upon my mo- 
ther with her gentleness, her in- 
nocent half-chUdish ways, her evidence 
of affection for her. It is needless to 
say, that Rupert Colshurst became a 
secondary consideration with me : each 
hour that I could devote to his sister, 
without giving him offence, was spent 
at her side ; each day was too shorty 
too happy with her near me — ^it was a 
new life, that I prayed might never 
die away. 

Fooll— fooll— fool! 

Was it strange, too, that she should 
love me in return ? She with her im- 
pressionable mind — she who had been 
brought up in the seclusion- of a soli- 
tary home, speaking but to her bro- 
ther, or her attendants, from year's end 
to year's end — seeing strange faces but 
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in her walks, or from the windows of 
her room. 

Yes, we loved — my mother and Cols- 
hurst saw it, and both were pained and 
troubled, for both had dreaded it. 
And though that love tended to endear 
Madeline to me, yet it affected her 
imsteady mind, and there were times 
even when I feared more than I dared 
own. We had confessed our love, we 
had plighted our troth, and there was 
now no help for it! My mother, weep- 
ing on my breast, sobbed forth her 
reluctant consent to my marriage, when 
I told her Madeline would be my wife; 
and Colshurst, more gloomy still, said, 
when I asked for his assent: — 

"To say *No' would be but to offer 
a foolish opposition, which would en- 
danger her life, and embitter yours; 
and to say ' Yes ' is murder ! " 

"I will protect her. Will not her 
husband be a surer safeguard than her 
brother?" 
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"No!'' 

"He wilL'' 

" Esselton/' said he, " I have always 
dreaded an event like this, and have 
guarded against it all my life, for her sake 
— see how one slight chance thwarts all my 
calculations ! What can come of it," he 
cried, passionately, ** but evil ? " 

" She may be spared." 

** Esselton, I must tell you something 
more. The madness which comes upon 
the Colshurst family is so dangerous, so 
deadly, asserts itself so suddenly upon 
its victim, that there is no escape." 

" She may be spared the affliction," 
I said again. 

" I have warned you." 

" I take no warning." 

" Sin and sorrow will follow such an 
unnatural marriage," continued he ; " she 
is not fit to be your wife — you of all 
men!" 

" 1 do not understand you." 
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" When we first met, Esselton, your 
foolhardiness, your recklessness, your ob- 
stinate passions, your — let me say it — 
selfishness, made you a man fit for such 
society as 1 craved in my search for 
excitement; but no companion for a weak 
and gentle woman." 

" I grant I had such passions — a purer 
one has killed them." 

" They but sleep." 

" You mistrust me, Colshurst." 

" Time will prove," said he ; "I have 
warned you — I have taken part against 
my sister — and still you ask for my 
consent ? " 

" Yes." 

"And you will promise me," he con- 
tinued, "that if the danger I have 
dreaded should in an evil hour befall 
her, to keep her from a madhouse — to 
be ever near yourself, to watch, study, 
love her; to be her comfort in the time 
of trial?" 
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" I promise." 

^^ Then take my consent, and may 
God bless your marriage and avert all 
evill" 

He wrung my band in bis, and then 
turned hastily away. 

Time went on — we were married at 
Blackerthom Church, and during the 
ceremony, Colsburst stood by his sister's 
side watching, and supporting her. He 
left for London on the day we started 
on our bridal tour. 

To speak of the fleeting months of 
happiness in the first joy of our union 
is a hideous mockery now — ^let me pass 
on to the darker time when all was 
sacrificed. 

My mother survived our union but two 
years — then we were left alone in the 
Wilderness. It was an abode suitable for 
Madeline — its retired situation, its secluded 
park and garden -grounds, the air of 
peace and calmness that rested over 
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everything, tended to soothe her mind 
and make her happy; but to me the 
place had ever been distasteful, and, 
after a time, even the presence of Made- 
line did not tend to reconcUe me to 
it. It became a monotonous life, which 
preyed upon me — an unvarying existence, 
of which every hour of the day was 
alike dull and weary — it was living in 
a convent. 

After we had sobered down to man 
and wife, the curse of my restless dis- 
position began to assert itself once more. 
The love of change, and of a life more 
varied ; a desire for new pursuits, and fresh 
excitement, urged me to plunge once again 
into the gaieties of the world. 

It could not harm Madeline — her 
reason was strong enough now — surely 
a little change would be beneficial to 
both? By degrees, the past connections 
with the gentry in the neighbourhood 

s 
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were revived; we attended their parties 
and reunions — we kept up feasting and 
revelry at the Wilderness in return. We 
went to London in the season ; we 
formed fresh friends; we whirled round 
in the gay circle of life ; day was night, 
and night was day to us — of home we 
knew nothing! 

About this period Colshurst called upon 
me. He found me alone at our London 
mansion — Madeline was absent with some 
friends. He entered with a white face, 
and with that strange look upon it to 
which I have already twice alluded. 

" So it has come to this, man!" he cried; 
"you have tired of your happiness, and 
are dragging my sister to her fate. 
Did I not warn you ? — did I not say the 
evil of your nature only slumbered ? By 
heaven, it has awakened soon enough. 
Esselton, you are a villain ! " 

"Rupert Colshurst, you forget your- 
self." 
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"And what have you forgotten, guilty 
wretch?" raved he; "forgotten my warn- 
ing, my sister's welfare, your own promise 
to guard her from that awful inadness 
which has been her family's curse — for- 
gotten everything!" 

"Are you to dictate to me my mode 
of living — ^my course of action ? " 

" No," said he, in the same furious tone ; 
"I have done with you and her. She 
chose for herself — she flung aside my 
guiding hand and clung to you — and 
you wiU be her murderer! I wash my 
hands of it — I leave you both — ^we 
shall meet once again, you and I, and 
that will be a day of vengeance for me. 
Esselton, you may save her yet, — re- 
member ! " 

He dashed out of the room with the 
same rapidity that he had entered it, 
and years went by before we stood 
face to face again. Did I take warn- 
ing of Rupert Colshurst? Alas! the 

s2 
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world was too fuU of attraction for my 
wife. I had sown the seeds in a too 
fruitful soil; her brain was already reel- 
ing, as our headlong career hurried us 
down the gliding stream. I did not 
heed the hot blood in her cheeks, the 
strange, wavering light in her bright eyes 
— so very bright now ! My hours were 
spent with the stranger at the old 
gaming-table — ^it was life again — ^the life 
for which I had hungered I 

There came another warning in her 
strange manners, her capricious moods, her 
fits of wandering about the house — but 
all was disregarded. She would be better 
in a day or two ; perhaps the opera 
would divert her — perhaps the races! 
Never to be forgotten that awful opera- 
night, when my wife, suddenly spring- 
ing to her feet and leaning over the 
cushioned box, gave vent to a long, 
piercing scream, which blanched every 
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cheek and drew every gaze in our direc- 
tion. 

"Madeline!" 

"Murder! — I see him — he wants to 
murder me — my own husband — mur- 
der!" 

The box-door was flung back — the 
frightened box-keeper and some gentle- 
men abruptly entered. 

"For heaven's sake, assist me to re- 
move my wife!" I cried, in agony. "Will 
some one call for Mr. Esselton's carriage? 
— quick, quick ! " 

Madeline had given another shriek, 
and fallen back in my arms. We bore 
her out of the box, down the broad 
staircase, under the colonnade to the 
carriage, and I took her home a mad 
woman ! 

Physicians came and went, and came 
again all that night and the next day; 
they talked of her getting better in 
time, but I knew the fallacy of their 
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assertions. She was mad for life, and 
she went with me raving to the Wil- 
derness. 

I had killed her mind, blasted her re- 
maining years of life; it was all my 
fault! I had been warned, I had been 
told that this would come upon me, but 
1 had taken no well-meant advice. I 
felt going mad myself. 

For many weeks 1 was a prey to the 
deepest despondency — 1 was my own 
accuser, and there was no extenuation 
for me. 

There was no change in Madeline — I 
had known from the first there would 
never be recovery. My wife was carefully 
watched in her rooms at the Wilderness, 
and I was left alone in the world to 
gaze at the wreck I had made. 

Madeline, in all her delusions, all 
the strange caprices evolved from out 
her madness, never forgot our relations 
to each other. I was always her hus- 
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band, her own husband — and I had always 
power to cahn, by my entreaties, her most 
frenzied moments. Two years passed thus 
at the Wilderness; custom had even ha- 
bituated me to a mad wife — and I en- 
deavoured to resign myself, with an apa- 
thetic indifference, to the dull life before 
me. But I had forgotten my love for 
Madeline. I could not reconcile the 
figure with the glaring eyes, that walked 
restlessly through the rooms and pas- 
sages followed by her attendant, with 
the bright young girl in the spring 
of her warm youth, whom I had courted 
for a bride. Nay, more than this, I 
felt in time, beneath my forced indiffer- 
ence, a lurking dislike to my afflicted 
wife; she was the barrier that lay be- 
tween me and the busy world from which 
I was shut out — there was a living 
burial for both of us, and mine was in- 
supportable. 

There was a villanous cowardice in 
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such thoughts; but I have said I was 
a selfish man — and selfishness is the fia- 
ther of most vices. 

I began to think of sending her 
from home ; to flatter myself that un- 
der skilful physicians, in an asylum where 
her wants could be more strictly at- 
tended to, there might be a chance of 
future recovery; and if not, she would 
be safe, and I — should be free! 

In the nurturing of such thoughts I 
became again eager for a stirring life, and 
secretly resolved to fly from my desolate 
home, at the first opportunity which 
presented itself. As for my promise to 
Colshurst, he was away, perhaps dead, 
why should I study him? 

The opportunity came soon enough. 
One night she eluded the vigilance of 
her keeper, unlocked the door of her 
room, and came stealing towards mine. 
A light tap with her hand on the panels 
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of the door aroused me. When I had 
dressed myself and opened the door, I 
found her standing there in her long 
night-dress, with hair streaming to her 
waist. 

" George, dear, get up — there's murder 
doing." 

"Madeline, you should not leave your 
room. Come, let me lead you back." 

"They are coming to murder you — I 
will not go till I have saved you from 
them. See here!" 

She held up her right hand, in which 
was clasped a knife. 

^'My dear Madeline — there is no one 
in the house." 

"There are three men in black masks, 
hooded like monks — I have seen them in 
my dreams." 

By this time the alarmed attendant, 
with some huddled clothing over her, 
came swiftly along the passage. 

"Take your mistress to her room — ^this 
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must be looked to. Madeline, you will 
^ve me the knife ? " 

"No." 

" For my own security ? " 

She extended it at once, and after a 
faint resistance suflfered herself to be led 
away. 

The next morning I proceeded with my 
schemes — I spread abroad the report of her 
increasing malady, which made it dange- 
rous to leave her longer unconfined; her 
brother had told me once how dange- 
rous she might be — how did I know my 
life was not at stake? Let her be taken 
away from home! And she was taken 
away. Another week and they were bear- 
ing her towards the hall doors, before 
which the carriage waited. She struggled 
violently in their arms — she broke from 
them once and came rushing to me, crying, 

" Oh ! don't let them take me away 
from you I I am so good now — I will 
always be so goodl" 
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"For your own sake, Madeline." 

"You wish to kill me — you wish them 
to murder me, that you may have your 
liberty, and marry some one else I Oh ! 
George, George, mercy ! " 

She was torn away, shrieking still for 
mercy ; the hall doors closed upon her — 
the carriage whirled away. One pang of 
remorse, and then the sense of a great 
responsibility removed from me. Free, 
free at last I 

A fortnight afterwards I was again in 
London, and more of a gamester, a fol- 
lower of pleasure — whether for good or 
evil mattered not — ^than I had been before 
my fathers death. I fell lower in the 
scale of humanity — I became a cowardly 
villain, with no sense of honour left. 
Once only I called at the asylum where 
my wife was imprisoned, and saw her in 
her wretchedness. It was so awful a 
scene, it affected her so much, and wrung 
even my hardened heart so acutely, that I 
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resolved never to see her again. I returned 
to London ; the gaming-table became the 
chief object of my pursuit. Two more 
years drifted by — ^two quick, lightning- 
like years, in which my money was 
scattered right and left by spendthrift 
hands, in which my fortune swiftly and 
surely began to melt away. The loss of 
heavy sums night after night impover- 
ished my means ; the Wilderness was 
mortgaged deeply to supply my wants 
— one night's success, one week's ill-for- 
tune — ^further and further on the road 
to ruin I 

At last it became necessary to leave 
England; heavy debts menaced me on 
all sides, and I was nearing beggary. 
Stung by repeated losses at the gaming- 
table, fearful of incarceration in a 
debtor's prison, I accumulated a sum of 
money by loans from old friends, and by 
the sale of some jewels of my mother; 
and, without a thought for the sufferer 
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in her padded room, I set forth for 

Italy. 

# # • • # 

Time warns me to be brief. I pass 
over five years. The first four years 
in the foreign land were years of un- 
profitable action, spent in the waste of 
health and substance, chiefly thrown away 
in the gambling-rooms of modem Rome. 
The last year was a struggle between 
my good and evil angels, in which the 
evil conquered. StiU young, and let 
me say it, still retaining my good looks, 
Uttle restrained by my own principles of 
right, studying as in the old time 
nothing but myself, I fell in love and 
sought to win a love back in return. 
I made one attempt to fly the tempta- 
tion which beset me ; but she was young, 
beautiful, and wealthy, and my wife 
was in England, and dead for ever to 
me. 

Why should I not seek happiness in 
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a second wife? Was not Madeline in 
very truth lost to me and the world? 
Why neglect a chance of recovering my 
position in society ? 

Such was my train of reasoning, and 
backed by my own cupidity, was there any 
doubt of the result ? Constant inter- 
course with the object of my passion, 
the knowledge that I was not indifferent 
to the fair Italian widow, the attraction 
of her beauty, the fascination of her 
discourse, fanned rapidly the flame, and 
I resolved to brave all danger. 

One thing alone was needed to gain 
Bianca Ravelli's full consent, and that 
was the abjuration of my religion. And 
what had religion ever been to me, or 
how had I been influenced by its les- 
sons, to care for this slight barrier in my 
path ? I became an apostate — I re- 
nounced the faith of my fathers — I made 
Bianca my wifel 

Who shall say there was no retribu- 
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tion in marrying that woman? — ^in wit- 
nessing how soon her love for me changed 
to a perfect indiflference of all I did 
and said, and in knowing that my pas- 
sion for her grew in inverse proportion 
to an adoration? 

As if under some charm which held 
me spell-bound, I dwelt upon each look 
and word as no doting husband ever 
dwelt before. I pined beneath her chill- 
ing disregard ; I was consumed by a 
raging jealousy of every stranger who 
visited the salon of this fair Italian, and 
ousted me from my rightful place by 
her side; I was never free from the 
fear of losing her. I dreaded some 
incident slight in itself, producing 
others of a greater import, which should 
lead to the knowledge of how I had 
betrayed her, and of the slight claim I 
had to call her wife. Every English 
face I met caused an inward shudder- 
ing, and the sound of my own language 
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filled me with a dread which was ap- 
parent even to the stranger who ad- 
dressed me. I became fearful of the 
marriage certificate being discovered in 
the secret drawer of the table in the 
Wilderness library, and by one of those 
strange chances which sometimes occur, 
passing into foreign hands, crossing seas> 
travelling on and on by force of circum- 
stance, and confounding me in my 
villany at last. 

I would return ; the Wilderness was 
yet mine ; the payment of the interest 
on the mortgage money was still kept 
up. I could stay in England a few 
months, clear ofi^ the incumbrances on 
my estate, and destroy the proof of my 
marriage with Rupert Colshurst's sister. 
I resolved to retain the Wilderness in 
my possession, and redeem the mort- 
gage on it, so that I might bring 
Bianca to England when all was safe 
and Madeline was dead — bring her away 
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from those gallants who were fluttering 
round her and basking in her smiles. 
I had no fear of the Wilderness being 
a monastery with Bianca, no dread of 
solitude with her I loved so madly. 

It was a struggle to leave her in 
Rome, but I succumbed. I hastened to 
England, sparing no expense to expedite 
my journey. I set foot on my native 
land ; I went on to Blackerthom ; I 
found my papers secure in the secret 
drawer of the library-table — you remem- 
ber, Abel Drags, that night? — I hurried 
to London, completed my law business 
concerning the mortgage, and then, de- 
spite my former resolve, and actuated by 
an impulse not to be resisted, I rode 
to the private asylum wherein I had 
immured my wife, and desired, with 
faltering tongue, to see her. 

I had quitted England without making 
provision for her maintenance. I had 
left her entirely to the care and charity 

T 
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of the stranger, with a cmel recUess- 
ness which now had its pmushment in 
store. 

She had escaped ! The superintendent 
of the place, into whose presence I was 
shown, expressed his surprise at seeing 
me. He had fully believed I had aban- 
doned her ; he had never been able to 
learn tidings of me or my whereabouts ; 
nevertheless, knowing my position in 
society, he had hoped for the best, and 
taken the greatest possible care of Mrs. 
Esselton — but, unfortunately, she had 
eluded the vigilance of the keepers, and 
escaped I 

My rage, my violent ravings, my threats 
of appealing to law for compensation, 
affected not this man in the least. He 
had done his duty, he said; he thought 
he had provided against all contingencies ; 
it was the only case of escape that had ever 
occurred from his establishment Would 
it please Mr. Esselton to settle that small 
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account which had remained so many 
quarters open? 

"How long has she been at liberty?" 

"About three months." 

"Has there been any clue obtained?" 

"Not any." 

Baffled at all points, I settled the de- 
mand upon me, and left the house. 
Madeline had escaped ; she had evidently 
not been to the Wilderness — ^where was 
she? Guessing at the mystery was of 
no avail. I had a secret hope — yes, a 
hope! — ^that she had died in the asylum 
through ill-treatment, and her death had 
been hushed up for the sake of the 
reputation of the establishment. I had 
read of such deeds done in houses 
where the mad were kept — it was pro- 
bable that hope 1 

I returned to Italy. I found Bianca 
radiant in her glowing beauty, and I for- 
got my fears beneath the power of her 
charms, although all the old dotage, jea- 

T 2 
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lousy, passion, and suspicion, kept me on 
the rack. There was nothing to accuse 
her of, and yet I doubted. She was 
an Italian, high-spirited, unused to con- 
trol, vain, beautiful and capricious; it 
was foolish to torture myself about her 
or suspect her wrongfully; and yet I 
went on doating, loving, fearing. 

How often did I contrast my first love 
with Bianca. Was there not a curse on 
both unions ? I had loved Bianca, for 
the contrast she presented to Madeline. 
I had thought, in one so accomplished, so 
impassioned, I should find that happiness 
which had been denied to my first mar- 
riage — and had I? 

Life in Rome had now grown so hateful 
to me ; 1 was so envious of the hours 
squandered away in idle pleasures which 
— so great was the change in me — I did 
not share, that overcoming my resistance 
to oppose Bianca's will, I asserted a right 
to rule and direct her actions, and took 
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her away to a secluded mansion situated 
on her own estate, at a distance of 
thirty miles from the capital. It was 
the excuse of six or seven weeks' seclusion 
which had drawn her to that retired 
spot; but the weeks passed on, and by 
one subterfuge or another I delayed our 
return for the same number of months. 
I should have been happy there if she 
had been content ; there were no followers 
dangling in her train, no house crowded 
with strange faces, no false friends at our 
side — ^we were alone. 

Her resistance to a prolongation of our 
stay at last grew so fierce and ungo- 
vernable, that I was compelled to fix an 
early date for our return to the Eternal 
City. One may judge of my passionate 
adoration for Bianca, when I confess that 
on my knees I begged for one week — 
one short week's longer stay. She knew 
what feelings actuated my demand, how 
my jealous love made that society which 
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once I had lived for, galling and distasteful 
to me ; but she would not say, " I will 
stop here for life — ^for your sake/' She 
granted me the week's respite, and that 
was alL 

Would to heaven she had refused me 
her consent ! — ^and yet, was not retribution 
coming for my heavy sin, and would 
it have been averted by our immediate 
return to Rome? The evening follow- 
ing that on which I had wrung from her 
a reluctant consent to remain seven more 
days I wandered a few miles from the 
mansion, meditating on the future. I 
never thought of the past — ^I stifled that, 
it was too crowded with reproaches ! 
Thinking of the future at Rome with 
Bianca ; of the old life, its jealousies and 
doubts — I heeded not the stealthy advance 
of the evening shadows which were thickly 
closing in. I had strayed to a wild re- 
gion, over which the gray sky cast an 
effect not the most assuring. 
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There were rugged hills and masses 
of dark foliage on either side, and 
before me, a . himdred yards' distant, 
were piled the ruins of a convent. 
I had not wandered so far alone and 
on foot before; the place had an evil 
name attached to it — there were stories 
of murders having been done there in 
old time, and of spirits haunting it yet, 
which came forcibly to my mind when 
I found myself five miles from home, 
with night coming on, and the stars 
shining overhead. 

From my boyhood there had been in- 
herent in me some grains of superstition, 
which in all my whirl of life had never 
been entirely subdued. In my stern man- 
hood, after Madeline was lost to me, after 
my marriage with Bianca, those super- 
stitious fears had gradually gained ground, 
and the uncertainty of Madeline's fate 
had tended day by day to strengthen 
them. My one impression was, that she 
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had been murdered; that her spirit ho- 
vered near me at certain hours of the 
night, and that at some awful moment 
I should be surprised and punished by 
its visitation. Those fears you may re- 
member, Abel Drags, were aroused by 
your own words on the night of our first 
meeting, although I was at that time ig- 
norant of my wife's escape; and those 
fears as I stood on the desolate road, 
with the wild Italian landscape deepening 
round me, were aroused again, and to an 
awful purpose. 

I turned to retrace my steps, when, 
close to my side, with her bright glaring 
eyes fixed on me, with arms crossed upon 
her heaving bosom, and with her long 
black hair streaming from her hood, was 
Madeline I 

No spirit from the world beyond this 
sordid one; no restless soul still hovering 
on the confines of eternity, beyond the line 
which the grave draws between earth 
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and heaven — ^but Madeline herself — Made- 
line, as I had seen her last! 

Would not her spirit have appalled me less? 

She sprang towards me — she fastened 
both hands upon my arm! 

" George — Esselton — it is you, it is 
you!" 

^'Madeline!" 

"Have I found you at last? — ^have 
my prayers been answered ? He said they 
would be. Thank God, thank God ! " 

«jy^_who?" 

"My brother, your old friend Rupert," 
she replied. "Come, come, my husband, 
he wiU be so glad to see you ! " 

"Where does he live?" I asked in a 
low breath. 

"There," — vindicating with her hand a 
small path that diverged from the main 
road; "there, to the right. I have stolen 
out — ^he does not know I am here. I 
have eluded him, and he is so cunning, 
too ! — ^ha, ha ! — ^ha, ha ! " 
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It was the low, long laugh of the mad- 
woman. I felt the blood at my heart 
freezing, and yet my head swam with 
the rush of thoughts mounting to my brain. 

"How came you in — this— country ? " 
I asked, by a great effort. 

" I escaped from ^A^m," with a shudder. 
" I went to London ; I found out Rupert — 
I told him he must take me to you — ^you 
would be so glad to hear that I had got 
away 1 " 

" Yes, yes; and he — '' 

"He heard how cruelly I had been 
treated in that den. He swore a dreadful 
oath that I should not go back — that was 
good of him, oh, so very good of him I " 

"Well, well!" 

" He would not return to Blackerthom ; 
he said you had left the Wilderness, 
and were a dreadful villain — ^that was 
wrong of him, I told him so I 1 cried so 
bitterly, that he says now you are a good 
man, a kind, dear man, and will come 
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some day to see me. And you have, 
you have ! " 

She began to clap her hands. 

"Hush! he will hear you," I cried. 

"And where have you been, my own 
husband?" 

"Wandering about the world." 

"You will never leave me again?" 

"No." 

"You will never let them call me mad 
again, and lock me in their awful 
rooms, and put chains upon these poor 
weak wrists of mine?" 

"No." 

"Are you thinking of the hundreds 
of years since we have met, that you 
look so gloomy? Let me see, George, 
how many years have passed?" 

" Where is your brother's house ? " 

"A long way up the hill — we shall not 
be there tiU nightfall." 

" Did you — did he — ^know of my abode 
here?" 
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" Oh, no, no, no ! I did not know 
till yesterday that anyone lived near us." 

"And then?" 

"And then I met a lady on horse- 
back, with her attendants — a dear lady, 
a handsome lady — she gave me money 
when I begged for it." 

" Begged ! " I repeated. 

"Yes," in a whisper, "we are very 
poor, Rupert and I ; he is too proud 
to own it, but he is so poor, now he 
does not gamble. You must never tell 
him that I beg for money — ^that I am 
going to surprise him some day with a 
purse of gold — it is a little scheme of 
mine ! I am saving money, and you 
must not betray me." 

" This lady ? " I asked, endeavouring 
to return to the former subject. 

"The Lady Bianca." 

"You know her name!" 

" One of the attendants whispered it to 
me. 
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" Strange I — ^her christian name too. Did 
you hear her surname ? " 

"No." 

"Was she kind to you?" 

"So kind, dear George," said she, "so 
interested in me- I am to go to her 
house and tell my story to-morrow ! " 

''To-rruyrrowl'' 

"Yes, and if I can dude Rupert, I 
shall go. It is only five miles from 
here ; I walked twenty on the night I 
escaped from — ^from the madhouse ! " 

Madeline was to visit my own 
house to-morrow. It was like the im- 
pulsive nature of Bianca to invite her ; 
but what might be the consequence to 
me! The secret of my life — the story 
I had kept so dark — ^made known, and 
all the treachery of my black heart 
laid bare. 

"You will not go, Madeline?" 

" Ah ! there is my husband to study, 
too — ^I forgot that. But still — I must go. 
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for I have promised, I am not mad 
now, dear ; I am so much better in my 
head ! " 

She held her hands to it as though 
it ached, and we stood looking at each 
other. Yes, she was better ; it was her 
less irrational discourse that was my fear 
— ^that was a horror which prompted a 
blacker deed of villany than I had per- 
petrated yet. My life might be blasted 
by a word from her; and her life — 
what was that worth even to herself? 
There was something in my looks, dark 
as had grown the night, which alarmed 
her, for she leaped back, crying: — 

"I will go home!" 

"From me, Madeline?" 

"You look so strange — oh, there is 
something in your eyes ! " 

" Will you not see where I live ? " 

" Not to-night," said she, hesitating. 

"Not where I live, Madeline — where 
your brother can come and dwell with 
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me and you? How happy we shall live 
together, all of us ! " 

She forgot her fears and laid her hand 
upon my arm. 

" Yes, I will come with you — ^I wiU see 
your house before I return to Rupert 
— I must go home to Rupert to-night, 
or he will be so frightened about me. You 
will let me go back?'' 

"Yes." 

"Which way is it?" 

I pointed almost at random towards the 
convent ruins. 

"Is it far?" 

"No." 

We walked along the dark road, she 
talking of her happiness to come, of the 
gratitude she felt to the good angels for 
bringing me back to her once more ; I, silent, 
with a heavy plunging heart that rebuked 
the settled purpose of my brain, but did 
not turn me from it. Step by step to 
such a deed as that, the murder of a 
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woman whom I had loved and married! 

As we reached the ruins the broad 
moon rose to see the crime ; and the stars 
shone out the brighter in the heavens, 
as though they were myriads of burning 
eyes looking down upon me. 

"So far as this ?" she cried, stopping. 

"Through here." 

"Not on the high road?'' 

"No." 

"George Esselton, you loved your wife 
once I " 

"Do you doubt his love now?" 

"Why should I?— why should I?" 

We went on again. In the shadow of 
the convent ruins, with moon and stars 
for watchers. A calm summer night; a 
perfume-laden air; a great stone cross 
standing by the grave of some old monk 
who had been buried years ago. 

" How dark it is here, George ! " 

"Can you see me?" 

" How dark ! " she repeated, without re- 
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spending to my question ; " oh, I will 
go no farther to-night I " 

Her last words in the life I grudged 
her! — I sprang round like a demon and 
clutched her throat. 

So frail a life — so soon accomplished ! 
— so soon a soul dismissed — so soon a soul 
for ever damned ! 

It was done. There was no repentance, 
no more looking back ; J stood apart 
with Cain. 

The body lay on the damp grass while 
I wandered through the ruins, looking for 
some place to hide it from the prying moon 
and stars. I came upon a deep well, the 
mouth of which was nearly hidden by 
the waving grass. I stood by the brink and 
flung stones down to test the depth of 
water, and listened to the deep gurgling 
splash which followed. I went back for 
the body ; dragged it through the ruins — 
and fastened a heavy stone by my hand- 
kerchief round the neck. I tied stones 

u 
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in the garments, and then I sank it deep, 
deep, in its last unhallowed resting-place. 

I dragged my way home, the yellow 
moon and the burning eyes of fire upon 
me all the way. I reached my own 
room, redressed myself, and then went to 
play my part before my only wife, 
Bianca. 

What a long hard lie it was about my 
wanderings ths^Jb evening, and how I had 
been benighted, and lost the homeward 
road. And what an end to all my 
scheming ! — what a life before me was 
there left ! Each day a fear of detection, 
of some frail thread of evidence becoming 
a chain to shackle me; each night over 
and over again the grim reality, the body 
on the grass, the moon and stars watching 
through the convent ruins — the rustling 
trees by the old monk's grave, eternally 
whispering, "Murder!" 

How I prayed for the week to end 
and take me and Bianca away! — and 
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how I sought to disguise any appearance 
of haste, that might give rise to suspi- 
cion of my motives! I listened to Bian- 
ca's recital of her conference with Made- 
line, and to the expression of her surprise 
that the poor madwoman — so she called 
her — had not redeemed her promise ! 
I kept to the house — pleading a head- 
ache, a sickness, lest I should meet 
outside the gates, Rupert Colshurst, the 
brother of my victim ! 

The sixth day — ^the day before our in- 
tended departure — Bianca, followed by her 
attendants, rode out like a queen with her 
retinue. She was in high spirits — ''it 
was the last day of her captivity with 
Blue Beard," she said, with a ringing 
laugh as she rode away. 

" I shall be happy in time," mur- 
mured 1, looking after her; "happy with 
Bianca!— I will be a good man now — ^for 
I will, if God give me time, atone for 
all that has passed ! " 

U2 
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Two hours afterwards, one of the 
grooms who had gone forth with Bianca 
came dashing into the court-yard, pale 
and terrified. 

" My master — ^my master I " 

I heard his cry, and shaking in every 
limb I dragged my way to the entrance 
doors. He sprang off his horse and ran 
towards me. 

^'The Signora has met with an accident 
— she has been flung from her horse 
she — she is — I fear, seriously injured." 

Bare-headed as I was, I leaped upon 
the back of the horse from which the 
groom had dismounted, crying:— 

"Which way?" 

" The convent ruins." 

The horse plunged violently, as I drew 
in the reins with my fierce hands. 

" The convent ruins 1 " I gasped. 

"Yes, Signor.'^ 

"I cannot go I" I shrieked— "I can do 
no good — I will not gol" 
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I jumped to the ground, ran to my 
room, and double-locked the door. 

The servants came for directions, and 
I answered from within. I told them 
to send a litter to the ruins, and to 
instantly despatch a messenger for the 
physician. 

No need to hasten, and too late for 
earthly skill — they brought her back to 
me a corpse! 

It was a story soon told. Her horse 
had taken fright, and, swerving from the 
high-road, had gone madly galloping to- 
wards the convent ruins. Bianca had 
been thrown from her saddle, and her 
brains dashed out against an old stone 
cross placed over a monk's grave ! 

" Retribution ! — retribution I " I cried ; 
" the first blow has fallen heavily. Oh, 
my wife! my Bianca! you for whom I 
have so deeply sinned ! " 

" He is going mad ! " whispered the 
servants. 
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"Away!" I exclaimed, brandishing my 
arms; "do not stay here tj gather sense 
from raving madness — leave me with the 
deadl" 

After that sudden shock I was truly 
alone. I had not a friend's face to meet 
my own ; I had not a hope in the barren 
world, or beyond it. I did not care to 
fly from my home after the grave had 
closed over Bianca, from the scenes of 
my crime, of my last love, of my pre- 
sent desolation ; I confined myself to one 
room — ^her favourite room ! — and stepped 
not across its threshold, but sat there 
day after day, with the blinds drawn 
close, as if she still lay dead within 
the house. 1 hoped to go mad as Made- 
line had before me, and to forget my 
secret in delirium. The priest, an old 
man, who had lived with Bianca and me 
for many years, exhorted me to prayer 
for consolation, as if there were any 
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consolation in the lip-mutterings of the 

damned I 

• 

There was no love in my heart for 

the religion I had adopted, and I shrank 

from the revelation of the murder in the 

ruins. I knew there was no absolution 

to be given in return for that! 

Two months were passed in this mor- 
bid seclusion. They left more marks on 
me than two score of common years ; 
they bent my form, palsied my hand, 
changed even the colour of my hair to 
iron gray, and seamed my face with a 
hundred furrows. 

My strict seclusion, the stem, myste- 
rious life I was pursuing, naturally 
alarmed the priest for the state of my 
mind, and he spared no efforts to rouse 
me from my selfish sorrows. He spoke 
of the world without, of the folly of 
such purposeless austerity as mine, and 
of the evil there might be in prosecuting 
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it. He begged me to return to Rome, 
to mix with society, and strive to upheave 
the load from my mind, ere it accumu- 
lated and destroyed me. 

For some time I turned a deaf ear 
to his advice. Then there came the re- 
action — ^the horror of being alone, the 
fear of my strength entirely giving way, 
and leaving me to crawl the earth a 
wretched invalid. Once I meditated self- 
destruction; but my coward hand, which 
shrank not from the murder of a help- 
less woman, recoiled from the flash of 
the razor. Then there came the wine- 
cup for a resource, and then a potent 
drug, which stupefied my sense and 
dulled my brain. 

I went back to Rome, and there came 
another change — ^the return, with a ten- 
fold passion, to my old pursuits; the 
thirst after excitement, in all shapes and 
in all places. I summoned a crowd 
round me ; I followed a crowd every- 
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where ; I drank and gambled deeply ; 
even the treasures I had illegally inhe- 
rited from Bianca could not stand against 
my recklessness, but began quickly and 
surely to diminish. 

One night, mad with drink, I stag- 
gered into my favourite haunts. I thrust 
my way through the crowd around the 
tables; I dashed a handful of gold pieces 
before me, crjdng — 

" Room there — room ! " 

A whispering began to circulate. "The 
mad Englishman 1" "the Signor Esselton!" 
"the man whose wife was killed!" One 
or two friends of the past — ^gallants who 
had whispered in Bianca's ear — came 
to draw me away, or offer me un- 
solicited advice; but I pushed them back 
with a rude hand, exclaiming, " Off ! — 
leave me to myself!" 

In the thirst for gold I was soon 
forgotten, save when my loud oaths on 
the ill luck which swept my pieces to 
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the bank, drew the momentary attention 
of the players on me. 

Suddenly there was an empty space 
beside me, as one of the gamesters drew 
back with a stifled groan. A stranger 
immediately filled the vacant place. " The 
lucky Signer ! " — " the man who breaks 
the bank!" 

I glared at the new comer as he stood 
beside me. At the same moment the 
stranger turned on me a pair of dark, 
melancholy eyes. We both recoiled in 
our amazement. He — Rupert Colshurst, 
the brother of Madeline — was the first 
to recover. He laid his hand upon my 
arm, and said, in a low deep voice — 

*'I have found you, then!" 

Still gasping for breath, overpowered 
by an awful sense of danger, I could not 
reply to him. 

"Year after year — day after day — 
have I prayed for such a meeting, and 
it has come at last. I did not dream 
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of meeting here in Italy, but He so 
wills it!" 

Still no reply from me. 

"Will you play on, George Esselton, 
or will you follow me?" 

"I will play on." 

"Postpone not the hour," said he; 
"for there is no escape. This is the 
night of reparation." 

"Cease — cease!" cried I — "I will not 
leave the tables yet." 

"As you will," was the calm reply; 
" I abide your pleasure." 

He took a keen survey of the game 
before him, and then after some delibe- 
ration laid down a gold piece, and awaited 
the event. 

My frame shook so, that I clutched the 
table for support. I tried to assume a 
demeanour that would stand comparison 
with his ; but my very ignorance of what 
he knew, or what was hidden from him, 
destroyed all command of nerve. He 
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had said he expected not to find me 
in Italy, but did that imply his uncon- 
sciousness of the bloody deed committed, 
or did he think I had fled from the 
land where so vile an action was per- 
formed? Yet, how was he to know my 
secret unless the well in the convent 
ruins had given up its dead? 

I gathered some false courage by de- 
grees, and finally resolved to brave 
the meeting with him — to face him as 
boldly as he had confronted me — and 
be within call of help if he dared to 
offer violence. I continued playing — 
casting from time to time a sidelong 
glance at Colshurst. His love of play 
had, to all appearance, gained the mas- 
tery over him, and he had forgotten 
even the object of his hate. There he 
stood, as I had so often seen him — the 
lust of gain in his eyes, the figures of 
some deep calculation hovering on 
his lips. Another thought — why not 
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withdraw from the table and hasten to 
my home? He knew not where I lived, 
and I should elude pursuit for a time, per- 
haps for ever. 

Watching my opportunity, I stole away. 
I passed through the brilliantly-lighted 
rooms, down the broad stairs into the 
street. I cast a hasty look behind me; 
I heard rapidly-advancing footsteps — he 
had missed me — ^he was coming I 

I hastened along the streets — I reached 
my own home — ^there was a saddled horse 
standing at the door. 

Another frightened glance behind me — 
a tall figure running fast in my direc- 
tion — I could hear his footsteps sounding 
nearer, nearer. 

"Whose horse is this?" I cried to my 
servant at the door. 

"The Count Lovano's; he has been 
waiting for you, signor, some — " 

I did not stay to hear the conclusion of 
the sentence. I flung myself into the saddle. 
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"I will return — ^tell the Count I will 
return." 

I had neither whip nor spurs, but I 
struck furiously at the horse with my 
hand, and we bounded forwards at the 
same moment as the dark figure came in 
haste across the road. It was Colshurst — 
I heard his cry of rage as I bounded 
past him! 

Along the streets on the dark Italian 
road— past the great relics of the old 
Roman splendour — hurrying on, no matter 
whither, so that I escaped him. I could 
do nothing but fear him then — I had 
no thought of braving out the inter- 
view — I sought alone to fly from him ! 

There were great dangers in traversing 
those lonely roads at nightfall, yet I paid 
no heed to these — my one fear was in 
Rupert Colshurst ! 

Hark I I reined in my horse to listen. 
Mother of heaven I that noise in the dis- 
tance was not the echo of my horse's heels — 
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it was some one in pursuit I With a cry of 
horror I' urged on my steed once more ; 
but the conviction that my fate was sealed, 
and there was no escaping the avenger, 
smote me with despair. 

Mile after mile, and still the pursuer 
coming on, at the same speed, maintaining 
the same distance, as if sporting with me. 
Hour after hour, unconscious of the road, 
or whither it would lead me, and yet feeling 
drawn towards the centre of a vortex. All 
the long night at one headlong pace, with 
the brother of Madeline following close 
upon me, all the early hours of the morn- 
ing tearing along the road I knew so well, 
with the light of day upon it — ^the well- 
known road to that home from which so 
much of evil rose. My strenuous eflfbrts to 
escape were futile ! The speed of Colshurst's 
horse increased — he was gaining on me — 
nearer ! nearer ! I gave it up at last I I 
reined in my horse within a mile of my 
own home, and waited for his coming. 
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" You are well mounted, Esselton," said 
he, as lie rode up, 

"What do you require of me, Rupert 
Colshurst ? " I asked ; " why do you follow 
me — ^what have I done to injure you ? " 

"All unnecessary questions, George Es- 
selton of the Wilderness — each one un- 
worthy of reply." 

"My way lies not your way," I said. 
" Our ties of friendship were sundered long 
ago." 

" True enough." 

" What do you require of me? " I asked 
again. 

" I warned you of my sister's failing 
strength in the time that has gone by," 
he said, his face and lips changing to 
the old ghastly pallor. " I told you if we 
met again it would be my day of ven- 
geance — ^and what warning did you take? 
You drove her mad, and then — ^good God ! 
—and then?" 

" I did my duty." 
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" You broke a promise to me — ^you shut 
her in a mad-house, and left her to a 
stranger's mercy — your own wife — ^my 
sister ! " 

" I sought to do my best." 

" Do you know what became of her after 
that ? " he hissed. 

"No!" 

" I will tell you ; — she escaped. She 
came to me with her long incohe- 
rent tale of injuries received, and 1 
protected her. I brought her to 
Italy ; I took her to my own poor home 
in this vicinity, and strove to do that 
duty by her from which her husband 
shrunk. But she escaped me, or met a 
fouler wrong, I know not which." 

I cowered beneath his glaring eyes. I 
bent low in my saddle to screen myself 
from his accusing glance. 

He went on. 

"I have told you, Esselton, my story. 
Perhaps you may remember another re- 

X 
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lated in a land across the sea — ^the story of 
my family's sudden madness. The curse 
is coming on the last of an ill-fated race, 
but my sane moments wiU see the end of 
yours." 

" You would not murder me ? " 
"I will give you a man's fair chance, 
George Esselton, but, if there be right in 
heaven, my hand must conquer. Choose 
your own place— the time is now ! " 
" The weapons ? " 

"Pistols — I have them with me — ^all is 
prepared." 

" If I refuse to fight you — a madman ? " 
"That madman wUl shoot you like a 
dog!" 

" Enough I " cried I—" follow me 1 " 
Galloping on the road again, past my 
own mansion — so fair a home in the morn- 
ing sunlight, backed by the rich Italian 
landscape I — drawn still onwards to the 
vortex from which there was no rescue. 
I checked the impulse to elude him as 
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we rode past the gates of my estate; I 
felt he would fire upon me at the first 
attempt, and' I had still a lingering hope 
that I might save my worthless life at 
his expense. We rode on in silence. 

The convent ruins ! I reined in my 
horse. 

" Here ? " asked Colshurst. 

"No fitter place for you or me." 

" Both ruins I — ^you speak good meta- 
phor/' 

Dismounting, we left the high road, 
and approached the ruins of the convent 
We were standing at last by the grave 
of an old monk, and resting against a 
great stone cross. 

I wiped the cold sweat from my brow. 

"You have chosen well," said Cols- 
hurst, as he knelt upon the grass, and 
slowly unlocked a pistol-case ; " one might 
say a bloody deed had been acted here 
before." 

I sprung towards him. 

x2 
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" Qnick, quick ! I am tired of life — let 
me brave it with you! No moment to 
be lost — ^now!" 

"I am ready! — choose !** 

The case was opened, and two pistols 
lay therein. I snatched one from its 
place, and stood waiting for his signaL 
I had it in my coward's heart to fire at 
his breast, but he kept a wary eye upon 
my movements. 

"I wait," said I, huskily. 

He measured the ground, still with his 
watchful eyes upon me, his pistol in his 
hand. 

"Will it please you to remain by that 
cross ? " 

"No, no I'M yelled, "not there!" 

"Will you take my place? — ^you will 
find the sun too bright, I think." 

" Not by the cross — ^not by the cross ! " 
I muttered. 

We changed places. We stood facing 
each other with looks of deadly hate. 
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" Are you ready ? " 

"Yes." 

" One— two — thTe%— Fire ! '' 

I felt the bullet strike me in the 
chest ; I reeled forward and fell, face 
foremost, on the grass. 

A sense of deadly faintness ; then I 
became conscious of being raised in his 
arms, and of his face, smeared with 
blood — I had grazed his forehead with 
my pistol-bullet — looking into mine. 

" I have avenged her ! " he muttered. 
" Was it a just revenge ? — God knows ! 
I have been led on, as it were, by an 
unseen hand to do the deed, and this is 
its accomplishment." 

" Water — I am dying ! " 

" There is a well near here ; I have 
seen it " 

"Stay!— w(;^ there I'' 

I felt death bearing heavily upon me. 

"Have you anything to say of her?^^ 
I heard him ask through the black 
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mist, descending thickly over everything. 

"No." 

" Do you know anything of Madeline ? 
— ^nothing that will ease my mind, and 
save me perhaps from madness ? " 

"Nothing!" 

"Think again." 

^' No— thing I'' 

" Heaven have mercy on you ! " 

"No — thing, Cols — hurst, nothing, so 
help m — m — my heaven ! — so help " 

COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO ! 

The ghosts were all gone! — nothing 
but empty chairs, a yawning fire-grate, 
a streak of dawn in the east, two 
windows of the library closed and barred, 
one open, through which the Squire's 
ghost had entered — my feeble figure 
looming amidst the faint light of that 
Christmas morning, and shivering distress- 
fully! 

It was very awful, but the ghosts 
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were gone — cock-crow had come and 
scared them. The Squire had died with- 
out telling his secret to Colshurst, and, 
fortunately, had revealed it just in time 
to me, his unworthy confidant. There 
was an end to the Blackerthom ghosts, 
for a time at least — and that was satis- 
factory. I rose from my chair very 
stiff, on account of sitting so long in 
one position ; very nxuch strained about 
the eye-balls, and very wiry all over my 
gray head. I closed the library-window, 
out of respect to the Squire, and then 
groped my way to my own bed-room, 
got between the blanketing, and fell, 
thank heaven, into a calm sleep. 
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ABOUT THESE PAPERS, AND MR. GRAY S 
OPINION OF THEM. 

I TOLD my stories to Widgins, and he 
wouldn't believe them. 

I told my stories to Mrs. Widgins, 
and she said something about the rum- 
and-water having been too strong for 
me, and seven glasses at one sitting 
having been too many. She did not 
wonder at my room door being unfas- 
tened at twelve o'clock at night ; she 
only laughed at that! 

I told my stories to brother Ben, 
when he came home, and he said I was 
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getting "madder" and "madder," and 
he was very sorry for me. 

So I resolved to write them all out at 
odd hours and seasons, and see if I could 
find a publisher to print them, and a 
public to be kind enough to read them 
— and believe them, without which read- 
ing must be very near an insult. 

They were all written at last; it took 
a long, long while, and my head ached 
often with my task and with my foolish 
brother's chaffing. But I surmounted 
all opposition, put up with bad ink, one 
pen, and a lead pencil ; Ben sometimes 
joggling my elbow, and continually jogg- 
ling the table — and here are the docu- 
ments ! 

Mr. Gray had made a point of con- 
stantly turning up his nose at the very 
mention of my stories, so one winter's 
evening I carried my manuscript to his 
house. 

He was quite alone. Kitty had mar- 
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ried young Hardy the week before, and 
had got a house of her own. 

" Here's the ghosts, Mr. Gray." 

" God bless me — ghosts ! " cried he, 
looking up. 

" All about the ghosts, and the stories 
they told me, Mr. Gray." 

"Thank you — 111 read them over and 
give you my opinion. I'm rather dull 
without Kitty — perhaps they'll cheer me 
up." 

I rather doubted that, but I left the 
MS. with him, promising to call in a 
week, and hear his candid opinion on 
the subject. 

In a week I looked in accordingly — 
I fancied there was a scared look about 
him, although he tried to put me off 
with a brisk "good evening" — and "take 
a chair, Mr. Drags." 

I took a chair. 

" Well, I have read your manuscript, 
Abel, and taking into consideration your 
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surprising age, it is not a very bad speci- 
men of composition," commenced he, in 
a patronizing manner ; " but really you 
should have been a leetle more cheerful — 
the story of the poisoned lady has 
quite unsettled me, and I dreamt of 
Schreiber all last night. I thought he 
wanted to give me a table-spoonful of 
Prussic-acid in my basin of gruel, and 
kept struggling to get the edge of the 
basin between my teeth in a very un- 
pleasant manner. Ugh I " 

"It's every word true.'* 

" Pooh — ^pooh ! " said he, " we know 
you have been a little bit of an author, 
and a little bit of an actor, and some 
of your old stories and pieces have been 
bewildering your head — that's all!" 

"Oh! no, it isn't, Mr. Gray — that isn't 
the reason. I saw the ghosts ! " 

" In the first place, Mr. Drags," said 
the schoolmaster, becoming argumentative, 
"how do you know the Squire's dead?" 
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"He hasn't been heard of since, and 
how could I have seen his ghost if he 
had been alive ? *' 

" No letter came the next day, as the 
ghost promised, at all events." 

" I believe Widgins kept it back to 
spite me." 

"Well, in the second place, Mr. Drags," 
continued the schoolmaster, " I never heard 
of sixty thousand pounds worth of far- 
things being discovered in a box, with a 
dead body on the top, when the railway- 
cutting was made through Wakenham." 

"It might have been hushed up." 

"In the third place — excuse me being 
critical — ^you have broken what glorious 
Sir Walter styles 'the first grand rule 
of Demonology,* and have in more than 
one instance made the ghosts speak first." 

" What do you say I made them for ? " 
asked I, indignantly. 

" In the fourth place," waving his hand 
to enjoin silence, " you have chosen Christ- 
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mas morniijg for the ghosts' meeting, and 
run full tilt against no less a personage 
that William Shakspere; listen — 

* Some say that ever 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long : 
And then they say no spirit dares stir abroad.' 

Now, your * bird of dawning ' sang at the 
usual time, and the spirits were as lively 
as ever." 

*^ William Shakspere was wrong," said 
I, decisively ; " the evil spirits were left 
a chance of rest on Christmas-day, you 
see. 

" The Blackerthom ones," remarked 
Gray, drily. 

" You don't believe these tales, then ? " 

" Not a single word of them." 

"Then I'll have them published," cried 
I ; " I'll find some friend in the crowd 
to believe it all — ^now mark me ! " 

And here they are before the reader; 
and I trust the kind reader, for the sake 
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of the writer's peace of mind, will not 
throw discredit — as Widgins^ Mr. Gray, and 
Brother Ben have — on those ghosts who 
met in the library of the Wilderness one 
Christmas-Eve, at Twelve o'Clock. 



THE END. 



R. BORK, PRINTER, GLOUCESTER STREET, REGENT'S PABK. 
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HURST MD BLACKETT'S STANDARD IIBRART 
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lEach in a smgle yolume, elegantly printed, bound, and illnstrated, price 5s. 
A Tolume to appear erery two months. The following are now ready. 



VOL. I.— SAM SLICK'S NATTJEE AITO HUMAN HATUEE 

ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH 

Messrs Hurst and Blackett have very fitly inaugurated their Standard Library of 
Popular Modem Works \?ith this admirable volume. With regard to this we can truly 
say :— Who can tire of the genuine sallies, the deep wisdom wrapped up in merry guise, 
and the side-splitting outbursts of genuine wit, in the pages of Haliburton? ' rTature 
and Human Nature' is iNurticularly full of all these qualities ; and to those who love a 
ffood laugh, when they can enjoy it accompanied by good matter for reflection, and who 
Jiave not yet read this production of Sam Slick, we can heartily recommend this elegant 
Edition."— Crttic. 

" The first volume of Messrs Hurst and Blaokett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
'Nature and Hiunan Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in 
its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but attractive merits, of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Po»t. 

** This new and cheap edition of Sam Slick's popular work will be an acquisition to all 
lovers of wit and humour. Mr Justice Haliburton's writings are so well known that no 
commendation is needed. The volume is very handsomely bound and illustrated, and the 
paper and tsrpe are excellent. It is in every way suited for a library edition, and as the 
names of Messrs Hurst and Blackett warrant the character of the works to be produced iu 
their Standard Library, we have no doubt the project will be eminently successfnL"— ^Sun 



VOL. II.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

"This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
ftrom boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. • Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass fic«ely ttom 
hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— £raiiiiner. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a ftill-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a nome, and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are full of graphic power and truo 
pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better.— <S(ro<«ma ;i. 

'* ' John Halifax' Is more than worthy of the author's reputation. We consider, in- 
deed, that it is her best work. There are in it many passages of beautiful writing. 
The closing scenes are deeply pathetic, and few will lay down the book without tearflkl 
eyes. 'John Halifax' is a picture, drawn with a, masterly hand, of one of nature's 
^utlemen. Everybody who ever reads a novel should read this one."— Critic. 

*' The story is very interesting. The attachment between John Halifax and his wife 
is beautiftilly painted, as are the pictures of their domestic life, and the growing up of 
their children, and the conclusion of the book is beautiftd and touching.' —.i^A^n^eiem. 

"John Halifax is one of the noblest stories among modem works of fiction. The 
interest of the story is enthralling, the characters admirably sustained, and the moral 
•excellent."— Prew. 

"In *John Halifluc' every character Is consistently conceived and very truthftiUy 
delmeated. The incidents, the scenes, the ' still life,' are painted with a power that 
«ustaina the attention of the reader."— iSfp^c^o^or. 

" If the delineation of the grand in character, the glorious in action, the tender in 
feeling, the pure iu heart, can bestow eminence on a production, this work must takd 
its place among the standard and the excellent."— /Sf«». 

[cosTTiirrsD oir the pollowiko pages.] 
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\rOL. in.--THE CBESCENT ABD THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

''Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its ttseM and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most Isisting charms is its 
reverent and serious spirit."— ^warteWy Bevievo, 

"A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than 'The 
Crescent and the Cross *— « work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiftd in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the pronhets, and which no other writer haa ever depictod 
with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque.'*— /S«». 

•• In the mixture of story with anecdote, information, and Impression, it perhaps 
siui^asses ' Eothen.* Innumerable passages of force, vivacity, or humour are to be 
found in the volumes."— Spectator* 



VOL. IV.— NATHAIIE. BY JTJIIA KAVA3TAGH. 

" ' Nathalie ' is Miss Kavanagh's best imag^inative effort. Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her which 
are as individual as they are elegant. We should not soon come to an end were we to 
specify all the delicate touches aud attractive pictures which place * Nathalie * high among 
books of its claa&J'^Athenceum. 

" A tale of untiring interest, full of deep touches of human nature, exhibiting all that 
self-sacrificing devotion, and all that sensitive waywardness, the combination of which 
constitutes one of the most powerful charms, as well as one of the greatCvSt riddles, of the 
female character. We have no hesitation in predicting for this delightfal tale a lasting 
popularity, and a place iu the foremost ranks of that most instructive kind of fiction—the 
moral novel."— John BulL 

" A more ludidous selection than Nathalie could not have been made for Messrs Hurst 
aud Blackett's Standard Library. The series as it advances realises our first impression, 
that it will be one of lasting celebrity."— Xttcrary Gazette, 



VOL. y.— A WOMAirS THOiraHTS ABOUT WOMM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF « JOHN HALIFAX, GKNTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well-writ- 
ten, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a young 
lady may thank the author for means of doing so."— Examiner. 

" The author of ' John Halifax * will retain and extend her hold upon the reading and 
reasonable public by the merits of her present work, which bears the stamp of good sense 
aud genial feeling."— /Guardian. 

** These thoughts are good and humane. They are thoughts we would wish women to 
think : they are much mate to the nurpo^se than ihe treatises upon the women and daugh- 
ters of England, which were fiafihionable some years ago, and these thoughts mark the 
progress of opinion, and indicate a .higher tone of character, and a justor estimate of 
woman's position."— ^lAefueum. 

" This really valuable volume ought to be in every young woman*s hand. It will teach 
her how to think and how to act. We are glad to see it in this Standard Library."— 
LUerary Gazette. 

" It is almost unneoessaxy to remark that the authoress of 'John Halifkx' must 
almost surely write a deveft* book; but there are deep thoughts upon the phases of 
woman's conduct and disposition, in this volume, which for accuracy and excellence 
supersede the former productions of the same pen. The book will attxact and de- 
light those whom it does not profess to tea(!h.*'— vioA» Bull. 

" Originating in the purest of motives,— the desire of seeing the female portion of the 
commmiity virtuous, wise, useful, happy,— these thoughts are worthy of the earnest 
and enlightened mind, the all-embracmg charity, and the well-earned reputation of 
the author of * John Halifax.' "—Herald. 

"A sensible well-written review of the true position and duties of women. There 
are some exceedingly valuable remarks upon female professions and haudicrafitf."'- 
Critio. 
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VOL. YI.— ADAH GRAEME OF HOSSOEAT. 

BY THE AUTHOK OF "MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 

'* ' Adam Qraeme * is a story awsikeniiig genuine emotions of interest and delight by its 
admirable pictures of Scottish life and scenery. The plot is cleverly complicated, and 
there is great vitality in the dialogue, and remarkable orilliancy in the descriptive pas- 
sages, as who that has read ' Margaret Maitland' would not oe prepared to expect P 
Sut the story has a 'mightier magnet still/ in the healthy tone which pervades it, in 
its feminine delicacy of thought and diction, and in the truly womanly tenderness of 
its sentiments. The eloquent author sets before us the essential attributes of Chris- 
tian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiftil manifesta- 
tions in the life, with a delicacy, a power, and a truth which can hardly be surpassed." 
— Morning Pott, 

VOL. VII.— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AlfD XODEBN DISTANCES. 

** The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
Tisitor; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The 
present production is remarKable alike for its racy himiour, its sound philosophy, the 
felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our readers a 
great treat from the perusal of these * Wise Saws and Modem Instauces,' which contain 
a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest tan.*'— Poet, 

** We have not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its reputation is made, 
and will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. The remarkable ori- 
f^inality of its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American lifls and man- 
ners, still contmue the subject or universtil admiration. To say thus much is to say 
enough, though we must Just mention that the new edition forms a part of the Pub- 
lishers' Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very best specimens 
of Ught literature that ever have been written."— JfMMn^«r. 

VOL. Vni.— CASDINAL WISEMAH'S BECOLLECTIOHS 
OP THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

"A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Ro- 
man Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has here treated a special subject with so much 
generality and geniality, that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who 
«re most conscientiously opposed to every idea of human infallibility represented in 
Papal domination."— ^EAtftk^um. 



VOL. IX.— A LIFE POE A LITE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF '* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"We are always glad to welcome MisS'Muloch. She writes fW>m her own convic- 
tions, and she has the power not only to conceive clearly what it is that she wishes to 
say, but to express it in language effective and vigorous. In 'A Life for a Life ' she is 
fortunate in a good sul^ect, and she has produced a work of strong efTect. The 
reader having read the book through for the story, will be apt (if he be of our per- 
suasion) to return and read again many pages and passages with greater pleasuro 
than on a first perusal. The whole book is replete with a graceful, tender deli- 
■cacy ; and in addition to its other merits, it is written in good careful English."— 
Athenaum. 

''The works of this author go beneath the surface, and present a picture of human 



are depicted with a masterly hand, the events are dramatically set forth ; the descrip- 
tions of scenery and sketches of society are admirably penned ; moreover the work has 
an object— a clearly defined moral— most poetically, most beautifully drawn; and 
through all there is that strong reflective mind visible which lays bare the hunuu[» 
heart and human mind to the veiy core."— Pos^. 
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VOL. X.— THE OLD COTTRT SXTBUBB. BY LEIGH HUHT. 

"A delightM book, of which the charm begina at the fint line on the first page, for fiill of 
quaint and pleasant memories is the phrase that is its title, 'The Old Court Suburb.' Very full, 
too, both of quaint and pleasant memories 48 the line that designates the author. It is the name 
of the most cneerM of chroniclers, the best of remembrancers of good things, the most polished 
and entertaining of educated gossips. ' The Old Court Suburb ' is a work that will be welcome to 
all readers, and most welcome to those who have a love for the best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

**X more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boewell produced his 
reminiscences of Johnson."— OftMroer. 



VOL. XI—JEABOABET ASD HES BBIDESKAIDS. 

" We may save ourselyes the trouble of giving any lengthened review of this work, for we recom- 
mend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read it for themselves. They will find it well 
worth their while. There are a freshness and originality about it quite charming, and there is a 
certain noldeness iu the treatment both of sentiment and incident which is not often found."- 
AOietugutn. 



VOL. Xn.— THE DID JUDGE. BY SAM SLICK 

"This work is redolent of the hearty fun and strong masculine sense of our old firiend 'Sam 
Slick.' In these sketches we have different interlocutors, and a far greater variety of character 
than in ' Sam Slick,' while in acuteness of observation, pungency of remark, and abounding hearti- 
ness of droUerv, the present work ot Judge Haliburton is quite equal to the first. Every page is 
iUve with rapid, fresh sketches of character, droll, quaint, racy sayings, good-humoured pramcal 
jokes, and capitally-told anecdotes."— C^rontcfe. 

" These popular sketches, in which the Author of ' Sam Slick' paints Nova Scotian life, form the 
12th Volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Modem Works. The publica- 
tions included in this Library have all been of good quality; many give information whUe they 
entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. The manner in which the Cheap 
Editions forming the series is produced deserves especial mention. The paper s(nd print are nn- 
exceptionable ; there is a steel engraving in each volume, and the outsides of them will aatisQr the 
purcnaser who likes to see a regiment of books in handsome uniform."— £ram«ii«r. 



VOL. Xin.— DAEIEII. BY EIIOT WABBTIRTOir. 

"This hist production, from the pen of the author of 'The Crescent and the Cross,' has the same 
elements of a veiy wide popularity. It will please its thousands."- (?k>&e. 

"This work wiU be read with peculiar interest as the last contribution to the literature of his 
country of a man endowed with no ordinary gifts of intellect. Eliot Warburton's active and pro- 
ductive genius is amply exemplified in the present book. We have seldom met with anv work in 
which the realities of history and the poetry of fiction were more happily interwoven."— ^tufrataf 
Jfeufs, 



VOL. XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE; OE, DOMESTIC 
ANNALS OF THE ABIST0CBAC7. 

BY SIB BEENAKD BUKKE, Ulsteb £iNa of Abms. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement this most interesting book, 
whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less excellent execution. It ougbtto 
be found on evenr drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances wiUi the 
pith of all tlieir interest preserved in undiminished poignaiM^, and any one may be read in half an 
iiour. It is not the least of their merits that the romances are founded on fact— or what, at least, 
has been handed down for truth by Ion? tradition— and the romance of reality far exceeds the 
romance of fiction. Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the aatiior's former 
works have made the public familiar."— /S^andaro, 
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